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Everybody Helps 
T o Help a Baby 

53 Days at Sea For Seven 
Minutes of Time 

KELVIN RODGERS’S WONDERFUL 
STORY 

A year ago last Christmas an 
eighleen-months-old baby in Australia 
swallowed a nail. 

TJie baby was Kelvin Rodgers. The 
nail lodged in his lung. The problem 
of how to remove it puzzled Australian 
surgeons for over a year. They finally 
reached the conclusion that there was 
one man in flu: world who could operate, 
Dr Chevalier Don Quixote Jackson, a 
man of 70 wlio was 9060 miles away. 
Baby .Rodgers must go to him. 

But operations by great surgeons arc 
costly, as are long sea voyages. 

Faith That Was Justified 

The people who loved Baby Rodgers 
bad not much money, but they had 
tongues in their beads, fountain-pens in 
their pockets, and faith in human nature 
in their hearts. They told- the story to 
the great doctor, to the Temple Uni¬ 
versity Hospital. where lie works, and to 
the American Pioneer Lines. 

The result was that on April 20 Baby 
Rodgers and liis mother set sail from 
Melbourne l'or Philadelphia in the 
ss Jeff Davis, which transported them 
gratis, to he received in free quarters at 
tlu; hospital, after 53 days at sea, and 
attended by Knight Don Quixote, the 
man who has perfected an instrument 
called a bronchoscope for looking into 
the lungs and the larynx. 

Using this instrument Dr Jackson 
took just seven minutes to extract the 
nail, and Kelvin Rodgers, now a bonny 
boy of three, is himself again. 

Th tlie world of officialdom and tariffs 
America and Australia do not love, each 
other just now. In the world of scien¬ 
tists who put human values first nothing 
divides the two countries save a great 
stretch of sea, and with warm-liearted 
men running steamship lines even that 
is 110 harrier when the welfare of a little 
lad is at stake. 

The Doctor’s Greatest Ambition 

Don Quixote Jackson was the fust 
medical man to receive the Bole Phila¬ 
delphia gold medal. This he won nine 
years ago. He established the first of 
Philadelphia’s famous Bronehoscopic 
Clinics.20 years ago, and has reduced 
the hazard in operations of this nature 
from nine out of ten to two out of a 
hundred. Moreover, his greatest ambi¬ 
tion is to show as many other doctors 
as possible how to perform the opera¬ 
tions for which lie is famous, so that they 
may carry this skill and knowledge to 
the ends of the earth. 

Truly Chaucer’s “ verray parfit gentil 
knight ” of this our century ! 




The Plant Of 
Good Habits 

Making It Do As It is Told 


THE NEW LIFE IN NATURE'S 
NURSERIES 


A Greek runner arrives with the torch at the Acropolia in Athena 


Creek girls at the lighting of the torch to be carried from Olympia 
to Berlin, where the Olympic Games are to be held. See page 4. 

Calling a Bus a Bus 


’’"Tub last omnibus or ’bus lias run 
*■ through the streets of London ; wo 
have only buses now. 

The Transport Board lias cleared from 
its hook of words all tlie old lumber of 
hyphens and apostrophes and two words 
where one will do, and has thrown them 
overboard. 

A bus is in future to be called a bus, 
not an omnibus or a ’bus, A tram is a 
tram, not a tramway car or a tram-car; 
and we do not travel inside or outside 
cither a bus or a tram ; we travel on 
the lower or upper deck. 

Hyphens arc frowned on and one word 
is preferred to two, so that we who go 
by London Transport will look at the 
timetable or the fareboard ; will ask the 
station master where the trolleybus starts 
from, and find that the moving staircase 
lias become an escalator. 

The Kditor of tlie C N, who lias always 
hurled hack at tlie printers any super¬ 
fluous fnllstops or commas, hyphens or 


apostrophes, which lie has found lurking 
in these pages, is delighted at this 
clearance by the I- T B, and is glad to 
publish tlicir own example of the only 
occasion when the Board wishes to be 
referred to in the singular instead of in 
the plural. This is when it is clear that 
the undertaking only is meant, and the 
modest example of this exception given 
by the Board themselves is : The Board 
is- the greatest urban transport system in 
the world. 

Continued from column 4 

already having interesting consequences. 
Only a few such patents have been 
taken out so far, hut one of these is for 
a new kind oE lily which has been 
cultivated by an ingenious application 
of X-rays in the works of the General 
Kleetric Company. 

This flower can only he grown by tlie 
inventors, or by others taking up a 
licence from them. 


Ely a Scientific Correspondent 

Every children’s nurse knows tlie 
importance of good habits. 

Tlie modern gardener has discovered 
tlie importance of imparting them to 
his children—the flowers and the plants. 
A plant can almost he made to do what 
it is told today by directing its life into 
studied and regular habits. 

If it flowers ordinarily in the summer¬ 
time it is,because it wants naturally 
about fifteen hours a day of light, The 
daffodil and the spring flowers require 
perhaps eight hours of light a day. The 
scientific gardener lias now established 
the fact that if he gives a summer- 
flowering plant the fifteen hours a day 
of light that it needs he can make it 
(lower in winter-time, or indeed can 
make it. flower at any season of the year 
that I10 wishes. 

Flashing Lamps 

Thq extra light given to flowers to 
make them bloom out of season is, of 
course, artificial, and to save current 
and lower the cost of lamps it is becom¬ 
ing a common practice to use flashing 
lamps, which automatically turn on 
and off every alternate five seconds. 
Kleetric lamps run in such a way create 
less heat, use less current, and last much 
longer ; but the effect of the successive 
flashes on the plant is the same. 

New kinds of greenhouses arc being 
built with glass only in the roof, the 
inside being painted white to reflect 
all possible light on to the plants. The 
walls and floor of the. greenhouse arc 
built of heat-insulating material, so that 
no heat is lost, and, by means o f 
electric lamps automatically switched on 
when necessary, the temperature is 
kept at a precise standard. The in¬ 
sulation of the greenhouse causes the 
air inside to keep much more humid 
with the result that the labour in¬ 
volved in watering the plants is consid¬ 
erably reduced. 

Scientific Feeding 

Add to this another new technique 
of growing bulbs or tubers in a layer of 
straw laid on wire netting, and wetted 
with chemical liquids which feed the 
plants with scientifically controlled foods, 
and wc have a view of the latest nur¬ 
series where the habits of well-behaved 
plants are encouraged as in the strictest 
of children’s nurseries. 

Bearing upon this subject is the 
practice now growing up in America 
of developing new plants or flowers and 
patenting them. 

The law passed in 1930 by President 
Hoover allowing an inventor to patent 
v.new kind of fruit, flower, or vegetable is 


The Olympic Torch 
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VIMY RIDGE CALLING THE MESSAGE THAT 

Cost Two Lives 


CANADA’S MONUMENT 
TO HER SONS 

King Edward On Great 
Deeds of Valour 

THEY LIVE WHEN QUARRELS DIE 

Vimy Ridge has spoken to the world 
once more. Nineteen years ago it 
spoke in War ; now it speaks in Peace. 

About 150,000 people saw the King 
unveil Canada’s great memorial to her 
60,000 dead in the Great War. It 
was a bright sunny day, and the French 
President stood by the King at : the un¬ 
veiling of the vast memorial with its 
two great pylons and the sorrowful 
figure of Canada brooding over her 
■ lost sons. 

The King moved freely among the 
people, shaking hands with a mother 
who had lost five sons in the war (Mrs 
Wood) and breaking into the ranks to 
greet a cripple he had seen years ago in 
Toronto. 

What the King Said 

Before the unveiling of the figure of 
Canada King Edward spoke in French 
and English, and his voice was heard 
throughout the Empire. This is from 
what lie said. 

I n the capital city of Canada is a 
memorial chamber set apart as a per¬ 
petual reminder of the service and losses 
of Canada in the Great War. 

Nine years ago I had the privilege of 
dedicating the altar within it, where will 
lie for ever a book of remembrance 
recording the names of more than 60,000 
Canadians who gave their lives for the 
cause which Canada made her own. 
Above the door of the chamber is 
engraved : • 

All's well, for over there among 
his peers a happy warrior sleeps. 
These words reveal the inner meaning 
of what we do. They tell us that, 
beautiful and impressive as is the 
memorial at Ottawa, the Canadian 
people could not feel that it was com¬ 
plete. It was “ Over there " that the 
Canadian armies fought and died, it is 
“ Over there ” that their final monu¬ 
ment must stand. 

The Gift of France To Canada 

Thousands of miles from the shores of 
Canada we are assembled around the 
monument. Yet we are not on alien 
soil ! One of our English poets wrote 
that where he lay would be “ For ever 
England,” that England for which he 
died. He spoke a parable, but here that 
parable is living truth. 

By a gesture which all can understand, 
the soldiers especially, the laws of France 
have decreed that here Canada shall 
stand for ever. We raise this memorial 
to Canadian warriors. It is the inspired 
impression in stone, chiselled by a 
skilful Canadian hand, of Canada’s 
salute to her fallen sons. It marks the 
scene of feats of arms which history will 
long remember and Canada can never 
forget. And the ground it covers is the 
gift of France to Canada. 

The Rebuilding of Hope 

All the world over there are battle¬ 
fields the names of which arc written 
indelibly on the pages of our troubled 
human story. It is one of.the consola¬ 
tions which time brings that deeds of 
valour done on those battlefields long 
survive the quarrels which drove the 
opposing hosts to conflict. 

Vimy will be one such name. Already 
the scars of war have wellnigh vanished 
from the fair landscape spread before us. 
Around us here there is peace and the 
rebuilding of hope. 

From the Prime Minister of Canada 
came a message with which all the world 
will agree : 

A world at peace, Canada believes, is 
the only memorial worthy of the valour 
and the sacrifice of all who gave their 
lives in the Great War. 


Heroes of Rhodesia 

Forty years ago two men in Rhodesia 
made a heroic dash to save their com¬ 
rades, and got a message through to 
Salisbury Post Office just in time. 

Now their names have been written 
on the tvall of the post office, and a 
monument to them has been unveiled 
at Mazoc, for it was at the Alice Mine in 
the Mazoc district that they and a 
small community of European men and 
women were surrounded in the Mashona- 
land rebellion in 1896. 

The advancing blacks cut them off 
from their only means of sending a 
message for help—a telegraph apparatus 
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Sorrowing Canada at Vimy Ridge. 

Sec previous column. 

a mile away, connected with Salisbury, 
the nearest town. 

John Blakisfon and Thomas Rout- 
ledge, both telegraph officials, decided 
to make a dash for it. They must have 
known it meant almost certain death, 
hut they started off, one oil horseback', 
the other running beside him. 

They achieved what had seemed 
impossible, and, having tapped out a 
1 message to Salisbury, they started 
back to reassure the others that help 
would be coming ; but death was 
waiting for them this time, and they 
were killed before they got within 
sight; of the mine. The others had 
almost given up hope when a relief 
force came from Salisbury in answer 
to the message which had cost two 
brave men their lives. 

A thrilling story it is for all of us; 
but one who looked with special pride 
on the monument as it was unveiled was 
Mrs Edith Gates, daughter of Thomas 
Routledge. 


THE TRUTH STRANGER 
THAN FICTION 

Was Ever a Tragedy 
Like This ? . 

BITTER DRAMA OF FOUR 
MEN IN THE ALPS 

No climber has ever scaled the north 
face of'tlic Eiger in the Bernese Ober- 
land, and from that formidable Alpine 
height comes a heartrending tale. 

It is such a tale as no novelist lias ever 
thought of telling. Four friends, German 
and Austrian, set off together on an 
attempt in which two had failed a 
fortnight beforehand after three days 
and two nights spent on the mountain in 
bad weather. 

'They started on a Sunday, and all 
seemed to be going well till cm Monday 
night they were brought to a halt by a 
storm. T hey sat it out, and next day, 
though the weather had barely cleared, 
began to climb again. ‘ People watched 
them through telescopes. They seemed 
to be crawling very slowly upward. 

Then the watchers through the tele¬ 
scopes saw tragedy unfold before their 
eyes. Two of the climbers had fallen 
and seemed to be hanging from a rope 
attached to rings the party must have 
screwed into the rock face. Snow fell, 
and darkness. What had become of 
them the watchers dared hardly think. 

When Morning Came 

Morning came after a freezing night. 
There were now seen to be four men held 
up by the ropes, but only one was mov¬ 
ing. But four practised Wengen guides 
had long before this made their way by 
another better-known route to a ledge 
above the place where the ill-fated 
climbers were suspended. T hey spoke 
to the one man who still lived and moved, 
and in a few broken sentences he told 
what had happened. First the man at 
the end of the rope had slipped and met 
his cud swiftly as he fell, lie dragged 
the second man down, and the rope, 
twisting about his neck, ended his life 
too. There were two men still held up by 
the rope, and the third perished of cold 
in the night. Only the man at the top 
of the rope was there to tell the pitiful 
tale, and he. was too feet down. They 
lowered another rope, and had hauled 
him up 85 feet when a stillness which 
there was no mistaking fell over him. 

The last survivor had gone to join his 
three companions, 


THE RIVALS QUITE AGREE 

It is one of the happiest features of 
our public life that we can light one 
another for opposing principles and still 
remain friends. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, our Minister of 
Health, lias just been touring a slum 
clearance area in Manchester with one 
of his predecessors, Air Arthur Green¬ 
wood, a leader of the rival party, and 
this is what happened. 

Sir Kingsley Wood named a block of 
flats Greenwood House, and Mr Green, 
wood named another Kingsley House. 

May their tenants never quarrel I 


FLEET STREET'S LITTLE SCHOOL 

At Fleet Street’s little school, tucked 
away behind St Bride’s Church, not far 
from the C N office, children have learned 
their three Rs for nearly two centuries. 

It has now been closed,, lor so many 
homes have been replaced by offices that 
there are not enough children in the 
neighbourhood to keep it going. The 
numbers have been steadily dwindling 
and last term there were only twelve on 
the register. 


Little News Reel 

The ten-mile road across the Wirral 
peninsula in Cheshire is complete after 
five years, costing ^00,000. 

If an apple a day keeps the doctor 
away our nation should be healthy, for 
last year goo million Canadian' apples 
alone were eaten in this country. 1 

Several fine Bushmen paintings have 
been discovered by a picnic party in a 
cave near Swcllendam, South Africa. 

A fireproof fabric knitted out of 
spun threads of asbestos is being made 
at Leningrad. Asbestos protection for 
firemen is well known, but the suits arc 
heavy. The Leningrad fireproof suits 
weigh only four pounds. 

We hear from India the story of a kite 
which swooped down and seized a ten- 
rupee note from the hand of a Hindu 
woman who was going into a shop with it. 

Paper raincoats are being made in. 
Japan which arc completely rainproof 
through a treatment which 'saturates 
tLcm with tung oil. They are being sold 
at a shilling. 

A Barnardo boy has joined the Queen 
Mary as a bell-boy, having been trained 
in the Barnardo Technical School. 

FRIEND OF HIS VILLAGE 

Sydney Michael Poland 

We wrote the other week of the 
happy village of Brockliam Green, 
where everyone, and everything appear 
to have been left legacies by a much- 
loved squire. 

But, alas, the C N does not know 
everything, and most unhappily it has 
confused the name of the squire with 
that of his head gardener, and said that 
it was Mr William Capon who hail left 
the legacies when it should have said 
that it was Mr Sydney Poland. ■ 

We apologise to Broclcliam Green, to 
Mr Capon, and to the memory of the 
man whom Brockliam Green will always 
remember with great love and gratitude, 
Mr Sydney Michael Poland. 


PERIL IN THE MERSEY TUNNEL 

It is not only in the kinema and the 
nursery that the celluloid peril exists. 

Hundreds of cars and other vehicles 
were brought to a standstill in the 
Mersey Tunnel tiie other day when a 
lorry loaded with films burst into 
flames. Perhaps it will be thought 
advisable to forbid the passage of highly 
inllammable cargoes through this unique 
highway. 


DONALD MAXWELL 

Kent has lost a great friend in Mr 
Donald Maxwell, who knew it so well, 
explored it by land and water, and wrote 
of it and pictured it in many popular 
books. 

Ife has just been laid to rest in the 
little church at East Farleigli, high up 
above the Medway he loved so well. 
His name was known far and wide 
through his writings and his pictures, 
and everybody liked him. 


£1000 FOR A SCHOOL 

King’s School, Canterbury, the oldest 
school in England, has received a legacy 
of frooo from Canon Field " in grati¬ 
tude for the nurture which has been the 
inspiration of a lifetime." 


Things Said 

We can no longer protect our families 
with an army. The union of Force and 
Reason is the task of aviation. 

Colonel Lindbergh 

About three-quarters of the world’s 
wealth is spent either by women or by 
their advice. Sir Arnold Wilson, A /1 P 

Anybody who wants to make anything 
worth while of his life has to bo a bit of a 
saint, a bit of a scholar, and a bit of an 
adventurer. Headmaster of Mill Hill 

Keep away from your set during 
thunderstorms. Popular Wireless 

At present the artist of genuine talent 
must, with rare exceptions, either misuse 
or vulgarise his talent or starve. 

The Spectator 

I cannot read, and I was ignorant of 
the fact that the road was only for one¬ 
way traffic. A motorist summoned 

for dangerous driving 

Saying my prayers night and morning 
has been of enormous help to me in 
public and private difficulties. 

Lord Willingdon at Stowe School 
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Harvesting in Egypt 


Coram’s Fields • Stratosphere Rocket 
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In the Land of the Pharaohs—A harvest scene near the Pyramids In Egypt, 
where the methods have remained unchanged in the course of centuries. 


Stratosphere Rocket — An American | inventor 
with his rocket designed to go 200 miles high. 
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Coram's Fields—The Duchess of York talking to children at play in the new Harmsworth Memorial 
Playground on the site of the old Foundling Hospital at Bloomsbury in London. See page 10, 


Master and Pupil—IVIr Bernard Joy and Miss Lorna Frampton of an Isleworth 
school are representing England at football and swimming in the Olympic Game3. 
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SPAIN IS IN A BLAZE 

WHAT IT IS ALL ABOUT 

Flames of Discontent 
Arising From Poverty 

REPUBLIC WITH NO LEADER 

Spain is afire in a dozen places. Its 
best hope is that the tires will be 
trampled out before they have time to 
unite. in a blaze sweeping away law 
and order over the whole country. 

,'1'hc fires began to smoulder more 
than five years ago, before King Alfonso 
tied from his kingdom, and were first 
lit in Barcelona, the capital of the in¬ 
dustrial North. 

The King had seen the red light of 
violent discontent and had called to his 
aid Schor Primo de 'Rivera, Prime 
Minister and virtual Dictator. 

De Rivera did his best and was an 
enlightened man who strove for some 
reforms sadly needed. It was too late, 
and when he fell even the holding of 
popular elections could not save the 
monarchy. Spain was transformed 
‘almost in a night into a young Republic. 

Struggle Between Parties 

It is just five years since the first 
revolutionary committee summoned the 
Cortes, the Spanish Parliament, to de¬ 
cide on the Constitution of the Republic. 
Since then hardly anything else has 
been decided, for the new Ship of State 
was rudderless. President has followed 
President in a continual struggle between 
'formal Republicans on the one hand and 
Socialists and Communists on tjie other. 

I These arc'not the only parties. There 
are Monarchists who would restore the 
old order, and Marxists who desire such 
a republic as Lenin established in Russia. 
There are the Clerical and the Agricul¬ 
tural parties. 

1 None of these can speak for all Spain, 
which is a desperately poor country, 
with a few wealthy and beautiful cities 
where for centuries the Church accumu¬ 
lated wealth and built churches, con¬ 
vents, and cathedrals. The discontent of 
the poor in times of uprising is vented on 
these monuments of ancient inequality. 

On the Borders of Famine 

Seville is one such place, and is in the 
midst of the peasant land of Andalusia, 
where in Granada (as in Seville) there are 
slums worse than any in Loudon or 
Glasgow. Slum dweller and peasant go 
hungry and are often on the borders of 
famine. That is true also of Malaga, 
but less true of Cadiz and Algcciras, 
where revolution is bred because they 
are seaports where arms can be imported. 

Barcelona has always been a centre of 
vigorous Socialism, and Bilbao on the 
northern coast shares its opinions. The 
uprisings in Burgos, Valladolid, and 
Saragossa are menacing because they 
seem to signify that revolution is spread¬ 
ing downward from the north and 
threatening to envelop Madrid. 

If one word were asked to explain 
what the revolution is about the answer 
would be Poverty. Spain was poor 
before it expelled its king ; it has be¬ 
come no richer as a Republic, and the 
people want to know why. 

Popular Demand Unanswered 

The first Republican ministries tried 
to meet the popular demand by pro¬ 
viding new schools, redistributing the 
land of the old nobility, and raising the 
earnings of the worker. There was not 
enough to go round and the question 
remained unanswered. 

Spain, unlike Russia, could not be 
hypnotised into Submission by a Five- 
Year Plan, and, unlike Italy, had no 
Mussolini ; but it had imitation Bol¬ 
sheviks and Fascists. These have com¬ 
peted for power, and the struggle has 
been marred by assassination. 

Less than three weeks ago the leading 
man of the Republican stalwarts, the. 
Spanish right wing, was murdered. 

At that time Senor Casares Quiroga, 
who a few months before had been in 
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MAKE THE ROAD AS 
SAFE AS THE SEA 

It Can Be Done 

MR HORE-BELISHA’S TALK 
TO PRIZEWINNERS 

Our Minister of Transport would 
like the road to be as safe as the sea. 
He lias been saying so in giving prizes 
to essayists of the Royal Lifeboat 
Institution. 

It seems a dream not hard to realise, 
for who imagines that the sea is safer 
than the land ? We remember the merry 
poem in which our sea poet Charles 
Dibdin played with the fancy that the 
land was full of dangers, making a sailor 
in a storm at sea say : 

Foolhardy chaps as live in towns, 

What danger they arc all in ! 

And now lie quaking in Ihcir beds 
For fear the roof should fall in ! 

Poor creatures, how they envies us. 

And wishes, I've a notion. 

For our good luck in such a storm 
To be upon the ocean ! 

It seems, alas, that the sailor was 
right in his general contention that the 
sea was safer for life. Let us sec wliat 
Mr IIore-Belisha has to say. 

By Mr Hore-Belisha 

There are 300 boys and girls in this 
room under 15, and you are all healthy, 
strong, and happy. 

Weil, four rooms full of boys and girls 
like you (1143) are killed every year on 
our roads, and the injured would be 
26,000, or 87 times the number of 
children in this room. 

You have all conic here to help the 
lifeboat service, and you will retain your 
interest in it and do what you can to 
collect money for it. But.do not confine 
your interest to saving life at sea. Do 
what you can to promote safety on land. 

To achieve this you do not want so 
much bravery as the lifeboatman. You 
will not have to show physical endur¬ 
ance or encounter the tempest. You 
will simply have to be careful, and make 
others so. 

You know all the qualities of the 
lifeboatman and you admire and glorify 
them. Just as the lifeboatman is good, 
so the person who uses the roads reck¬ 
lessly is evil. Such a person risks his own 
life and other lives, yours and mine. 

Hold up, therefore, the lifeboatman as 
a model of what we all should be, and 
spurn the reckless road user as a public 
peril. Cure him of his bad habits by 
your opinion of him. 

Owing to the improved construction 
of ships, to the regulations of the Board 
of Trade, and to the efficiency of the life¬ 
boat service only about 30 to. 50 lose 
their lives annually in British territorial 
waters, whereas on the roads about 7000 
persons lose their lives every year. 

. Cannot we. have a similarly high 
standard of maintenance of vehicles and 
conduct of drivers which shall make the 
road as safe as the sea ? 


Continued Irom the previous column 
prison for his Socialist opinions, was 
Prime Minister; but Quiroga and his 
Cabinet were not in a position to rule 
with an iron hand. 

They were threatened, not only with 
the conspiracies of the Monarchists and 
the menace of the Army, but with dis¬ 
content on every side. 

1 low widespread and varied is the 
situation with which the Government 
has to deal may be seen by surveying 
it geographically. It extends from the 
factories of Barcelona to the Spanish 
possessions in Morocco, where tlic Army 
has been continually ripe for revolt 
because of its hated occupation there. 

The Government maybe able to stamp 
out the flames which are the symptoms 
of universal discontent, but the dis¬ 
content will remain. 


V Newspaper 

ALL THE WORLD 
AT BERLIN 

The Olympic Runners 

ENGLAND’S YOUNGEST SWIMMERS 

All the athletes of the world arc 
assembling in Berlin for the Olympic 
Games. 

The torch lighted at Olympia in 
Greece by the sun’s rays is being carried 
by relays of. runners over mountain, 
plain, and river to add its beams to the 
opening ceremony. 

It is the symbol that the spirit of the 
ancient games begun more than 2000 
years ago under the shadow of the hills 
that look down on Marathon is still 
burning in youthful hearts. 

In more than one way the Olympic 
Games are ancient history. They were 
held for hundreds of years by the 
shrine of Zens and ITera at Olympia, and 
the marble ledge from which the runners 
started is visible there still among the 
ruins. But they ceased in the Dark 
Ages, and owed their revival to the 
happy thought of a few Frenchmen and 
Englishmen 36 years ago. 

In Athens, London, and Paris 

This, their second birth, is an event 
almost as lost in the mists of years as 
their earliest beginnings, but we may 
recall that at these Games of 1900, held 
in Athens, England sent a team of 
fencers to compete with the French and 
the Belgians. The idea of sending 
runners and hurdlers and wrestlers in 
imitation of the archaic Grecian pro¬ 
gramme had not matured. 

It soon grew. Four years passed 
between the old games, and four years 
was fixed for the new. They were held 
in Paris in 1904, and enthusiasm fired 
up. When they were held in London 
at the White City in 1908 all the world 
had heard of them, and half the world 
joined in. The bigger half came from 
the United States, which sent professional 
trainers with their sprinters, hurdlers, 
milers, and jumpers. We may recall 
that a South African won the 100 yards, 
a Canadian the hurdles, and that 
Dorando the Italian, who was first 
home in the Marathon from Windsor, 
fell down in the last lap. 

Fiercer Competition 

After 1908 competition grew fiercer 
and fiercer. The times recorded for 
races at the Olympic meetings soon 
established themselves as world records, 
and with few exceptions stand so today. 

This is not to be wondered at because 
at each following meeting new events 
were added for competition in swimming, 
diving, rowing, boxing, and even skating 
and yachting, though the last two have 
to be conducted at other times and places. 

As the torch has passed from hand to 
hafid, so have the wreaths of victory 
passed from land to land. The Finns 
came with Nurmi to win the longer 
races; France, Italy, America, Great 
Britain, and her Dominions have in 
turn won the shorter ones.. 

The German Welcome 

Now it may be Germany’s turn. It 
was her turn to hold the games in 1916, 
and there is no need to dwell on the 
reasons why she did not and could not. 
Now, after 20 years, she has been 
restored to the comity of international 
games and pastimes, and has been 
making ready to welcome all comers. 

No meeting held in other years has 
drawn more nations to its Stadium or 
offered a higher promise of keen com¬ 
petition. Our own people carry our 
highest hopes with C. B. Holmes, 
of Manchester for the 100 metres, 
A. G. K. Brown and G. I,. Rampling for 
the 400 metres, S. C. Wooderson and 
J. F. Corncs for the 1500 metres, and 
D. O. Finlay for the hurdles. Lovelock, 
the New Zealander, will be in at the 
finish in whatever race lie runs. 

The United States contingent will 
include three American Negroes, Jesse 
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THE JUMPING 
AUT0GIR0 

Off the Ground Like a 
Helicopter 

SHEDDING ITS ROTOR BLADES 

The Autogiro is shedding its rotor 
blades and increasing its efficiency. 

This helicopter-like aircraft began 
with four rotating vanes to keep it aloft, 
cut them down to three, and now a new 
model has only two. The new auto¬ 
giro, moreover, can jump straight off 
the earth, which its predecessors could 
not do. A short run across the ground, 
was necessary before taking off. 

A demonstration was given at 
Hounslow of a new two-bladed model 
made by Lord Weir’s firm. The pilot 
sat in his machine facing a gorso bush 
less than ten feet away; I10 started up 
his engine and the rotor began to 
revolve, reaching a speed of 320 revolu¬ 
tions a minute. Then the rotor shaft 
was disconnected from the engine and 
the rotor blades continued to revolve 
under their own momentum at a 
decreasing speed, the ends of the blades 
sweeping round in a wide circle while 
the hub had a tendency to lag. This 
had the effect of altering the angle of 
the blades, which are ingeniously 
hinged for the purpose, and imparting 
to them a lift sufficient to take the 
machine off the ground several feet. 

Taking OIL From a Garden 

Hitherto the machine did not move 
forward, but when it was in the air 
the propeller, which had been revolving 
under the power of the engine while 
the rotor blades were slowing clown, was 
exerting sufficient pull to draw tbe 
machine along quite clear of the bushes. 

The rotor blades turn at about 210 
revolutions a minute under pressure of 
the air and entirely without assistance 
from the engine when the machine is in 
flight. 

This new power of the autogiro to 
jump off the earth makes it possible 
to take off from confined spaces such 
as gardens, or even from very rough 
surfaces. It may even become the 
runabout of the air, for the new small 
model will probably sell for /500. 

The autogiro is not a helicopter, but 
it is approaching that stage. The 
helicopter of man’s dreams will be able 
to rise vertically to almost any desired 
height. A larger model of the new two- 
bladed autogiro has jumped to 25 feet, 
but then its propeller must come into 
action and it must climb higher just as 
an aeroplane climbs. 


Continued Irom the previous column 
Owens the sprinter and long jumper, 
Cornelius Johnston, who has - cleared 
over 6 feet 9 inches in the high jump, and 
A. Williams, a quartcr-miler. Donald 
Lash is a brilliant distance runner. 

Other nations are putting their best 
foot forward. There is Dr Martin of 
Switzerland, and there are the mighty 
Finns. Tlic Japanese say that their 
Takanari Yoshijoka is as fast as any 
sprinter in the world, and Kuhcl Mura- 
kosa is another Nurmi. They feel certain 
of winning the hop, step, and jump with 
Kokichi Oshima. 

Such are some of the men and 
prospects for the track events. Many 
others will be contested at Berlin. 
Swimming and diving are among them, 
and, whether England wins or loses these, 
she may proudly say she has sent the 
three youngest competitors for them, 
two girls and a boy. Swimming and 
skating are becoming the prizes of the 
very young. 

Last, though wc should have put 
them first, are the ladies, who may 
almost be said to have an Olympiad of 
their owii. Germany lias the strongest 
team, but England will be at their heels, 
and may be in front at the finish. 
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Imre Peak s Three What Will the The Portrait Business Your Electric Lamps 


Horses 


Weather Be? 


A Hungarian Riding Tour Better Forecasts Coming 


Then hey for hoot and horse, lad I 
And round the world away ! 

Driven from the streets, the horse 
is coming back to the open road. Mr 
Imre Peak is going to ride it in search 
of the home of the ancestral Hungarians. 

Mr Peak lias already won fame as 
a rider. On his horse Hope he rode from 
Budapest to Angora in Asiatic Turkey 
and back. On another he rode thousands 
of miles in Austria, Germany, Rumania, 
and C/.echoSlovakia. 

A third horse, Arpad, is to take him 
to Italy, Spain, France, Finland', and 
Russia, atid then to the Asiatic lands 
from which Magyars, Huns, and Hun-' 
garians swept like a wave over Europe. 

They were horsemen, but their horses 
were of the small, sturdy type which a 
thousand years before had borne fierce 
tribesmen to harry the flanks of Alexan¬ 
der's armies. 

If Mr Imre Peak can ever find the 
place and origin of these nomad horse¬ 
men lie may perform a more useful task 
than riding in their wake. 

AMERICA'S SECOND PLAGUE 

Drought is not the only plague in 
North America this summer. 

Ill the wheat-growing regions beyond 
Missouri grasshoppers are flying in such 
hordes that the U S Government has 
been asked for a subsidy to stop them. 

Before the grasshoppers came there 
was another pest, with the unpleasant 
name of the cinch bug, and £50,000 had 
been voted to keep it down with poisoned 
bran and molasses. This sum was 
diverted on Independence Day, the 
Fourth of July, to bringing down the 
greater pest of the grasshopper. 

In Canada they have had a plague 
of forest tent caterpillars, which ate all 
the leaves of the poplar trees and stopped 
trains on the rails in Ontario. 


THE PAMPAS DOCTOR'S LAST 
JOURNEY 

No longer will the prospectors in the 
scattered nitrate camps of Northern 
Chile be able to send for Dr Gordon 
Fowler, knowing that nothing, not even 
his 66 years, would stop him mounting 
his horse and riding perhaps hundreds 
of miles to their assistance. 

This Scottish doctor, whose round was 
a great stretch oj pampas between the 
Andes and the Pacific, lias died at 
Valparaiso, and so passes another hero of 
peace. He thought nothing of hardship 
and danger, and braved them, in plenty 
for his grateful patients, who christened 
him the Doctor Hero of the Pampas. 


Camera Finding Many 
New Uses 


Something New About 
Them 


Wc are all rather apt to laugh at the 
weather reports when they are wrong, 
but a little study would suffice to show 
how very accurate they are generally. 

Meteorologists, however, are not a bit 
satisfied with their results, and every 
day some fresh effort is being made to 
render the forecasts more dependable. 

A good deal of the information which 
is collected for the chief office comes, of 
course, from ships at sea, and many 
improved instruments arc being tried to 
help ships to get more accurate informa¬ 
tion. Rolling and pitching at sea is apt 
to interfere with the readings of the 
mercury, barometer, and a new type of 
precision aneroid is being developed. 
New instruments to measure humidity 
are being tested, and many experiments 
arc being made with upper air recorders. 
A new radio meteorgraph has been 
designed which sends out a signal every 
time the temperature, pressure, or 
humidity of the air changes. 

All these new developments will help 
to make forecasting more accurate, and 
one day we shall be able to depend on 
the weather prophet without a doubt. 


The activities of the camera continue CHEAPEST THING IN THE WORLD 


to grow. 

In the big chain stores in America 
photographs are being used more and 
more for window-dressing, and many 
firms specialise! in this work alone. 
Other firms take photograph's only of 
animals, historical specimens, bacteria, 
legal documents, and so on. 

In the engineering and building pro¬ 
fessions and in many kinds of architec¬ 
tural work photography has proved to 
be one of tire most important aids to 
business. The camera is called in in all 
kinds of accidents to. pro vide evidence 
for disputes as to insurance and re¬ 
sponsibility. 

While in England the applicant for a 
passport must furnish portraits, every 
taxi driver in the United States must 
have his portrait posted up in the cab. 
The holders of gun or pistol licences 
must have portraits fixed to their 
licences, and the owners of wine and 
spirit licences too. 

This means an.immensc business in the 
taking of portraits. 


THE WATER IN THE MILK 

'['here is more than one way of adding 
water to milk. 

The obvious method is to use the 
pump; but wc ought not to suspect this 
without proper evidence, because a cow 
fed on watery food gives poor milk. Very 
wet weather, such as we have had this 
summer, affects the fat value of milk, 
and in extreme cases brings it down to a 
point which may attract the attention of 
the inspector and the law. 

This was shown at the recent Royal 
Show at Bristol, where some of the milk 
from well-known good milkers was found 
to bo deficient in quality. The fact was 
related to the heavy rainfall which 
occurred during the show. 


Everything is very scientific today, 
and the homely candle and oil lamp 
of half a century ago have given 
place to an electric bulb which is daily 
becoming more complicated and more 
efficient. 

When the first incandescent lamps 
appeared eight and sixteen candle-power 
were the most popular siz'es of bulb 
for the home. Today we freely use 
lamps of 100 and 200 c p, possibly far 
brighter than is best for the eyes. In 
shops and factories lamps of 1000 and 
2000 e p arc becoming quite common. 
But now comes a new type of lamp, 
only one inch long and an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, the water-cooled 
capillary lamp, which gives as much 
light as the ordinary 1000-watt bulb 
with less than a hundredth of the 
current ! 

Such a lamp is being developed in 
Holland and in the United States for 
street, store, and factory lighting, but a 
simpler type, air-cooled and not water- 
cooled, is making its appearance for 
home use. Still another type is the new 
fluorescent lamp for the home, a bulb 
containing a trace of mercury and of 
argon at low pressure, witli a powder 
inside which clings to tiro globe. The 
actual rays generated by the electric 
current arc invisible ultra-violet ones, 
but when they strike the powder on the 
inner surface of the bulb they cause it 
to glow with an intense fluorescent light 
which is visible. The light of this 
lamp is nearly 200 times as bright for 
the same amount of current as that of 
tire tungsten filament lamps. 

Science is thus rapidly giving us 
such a plentiful supply of light for such a 
small amount of power that artificial 
illumination will soon bo the cheapest 
thing in the world. 



THE RELIEF SHIP 
The S S Nascopie is now engaged 
on her yearly trip of 10,000 miles, 
visiting lonely posts in Canada's 
Arctic archipelago. Besides 
supplies the vessel carries reliefs 
for the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and Government officials. 

' m 


OCEAN 


, STOCKING THE LARDER 
* Geese are now being caught in 
large numbers by the people of 
Greenland, who store them for 
winter food. 


ICELAND 


A NEW NORTHERN SEA ROUTE? 
The Russian icebreaker Sadko is 

--^ leaving Archangel to seek a short route 

" across the Arctic. After calling at one 
of the De Long 
Islands to estab¬ 
lish a wireless 
station the vessel 
ill proceed 
north-east. 


BRITISH 


SPEEDING-UP 
TRAVEL 
An Imperial Airways 
lane meeting the 
lieen Mary at 
herbourg enabled 
passengers to reach 
Budapest within five 
days of leaving New 
York. The air service 
is to be extended to 
include other cities 
and ships., ( 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


’SPANISH MOROCCO 


The path of the Olympic Torch. See 


DUST-LADEN WIND 
The zonda, a dry hot wind, blows 
down from the Andes on Argen¬ 
tina during duly and August, 
carrying with it vast clouds of 
dust and fine sand. - 



SAVING THE OKAPI 
The very rare okapi 
is to be protected in a 
new sanctuary being 
formed in Ituri, near 
the Uganda border of 
the Belgian Congo. 


AFRICA 


V/EATHER REPORTS 
South Africa has adopted an 
improved method of wireless 
weather reporting. Fifteen 
meteorological stations at 
specially-selected points report 
conditions to Germiston and 
Salisbury, where they are 
analysed and then broadcast.. 


OYSTER-EATING FISH 
Fishermen off the Queensland 
coast at Moreton Bay netted 36 
fish of an unknown species. Like 
other oyster-eating fish they stand 
on their heads to eat, with tails 
upward and clear of the water. 
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The Golden Book 

^Jp and down our land arc Books 
of Remembrance, some of 
them rare treasures of art-. 

Their pages glow with names 
that shall live for ever, heroes of 
the • Great War whose shining 
deeds and noble sacrifices are 
among the imperishable pos¬ 
sessions of 'our race. But why 
not have a Golden Book of Peace? 

It seems to us that in every 
town and city in the Empire 
there should be a Chronicle of all 
that is truly noble and beautiful. 
No doubt some local artist could 
be found to enrich its borders 
with illuminations, scrolls, and 
foliage, and miniatures of ex¬ 
quisite design ; and surely there 
would be a cunning workman in 
leather and gold who would bind 
it all worthily. Its records would 
be written by a clever penman ; 
and we should like to see this 
work of art in the town hall or 
the public library, protected from 
vandals, but easily accessible to 
all who wished to turn its pages. 

And what pages they would be! 
Beautiful to look at, inspiring to 
read, they would preserve for all 
time the names of men and 
women and children of the town 
and neighbourhood who had done 
something fine, or tried to do it. 
We should read of the glorious 
living as well as of the glorious 
dead ; of those who had saved 
life, made sacrifices, conquered 
disease or difficulty, or con¬ 
tributed in any way toward the 
happiness or well-being of the 
community. There would be the 
names of some of the greatest 
citizens side by side with the 
names of some of the poorest. 
Great deeds flashed round the 
world would be duly set down ; 
and here also, whenever they 
could be traced and verified, 
would be those little acts of kind¬ 
ness or courage which sometimes 
win only a paragraph in the 
paper and are then forgotten.. 

Those who go about doing- 
good in a quiet way and those 
who try superbly though they 
fail should have their names in 
golden letters in the town’s Book 
of Remembrance, and to have it 
inscribed there, with a brief 
account of what they did, should 
be looked upon as one of the 
highest honours ever conferred 
upon a citizen. 

We believe it could be done. 
A small committee meeting 
monthly could look into sug¬ 
gestions brought before it ; and 
through them the town might 
choose whomsoever it delighted to 
honour. Who can deny that this 
Golden Book would be a town’s 
great treasure? In years to come 
would it not be a priceless record 
of things worth while ? 
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i The Editor stable 
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John Carpenter House, London 
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WINDOW 

■ above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW! 


The Water Company and 
the Widow 

w n are glad to see a plea for cheapen¬ 
ing the cost of water supply. 

We know a poor widow living an 
hour away from London who was for 
years without water in her house 
because, although it was only a few 
yards away, the water company asked 
for £8o to put it on. 

© 

A Bad Wheat Year ? 

T'iierk are many indications (hat 
the world’s wheat this year will 
be a short crop. 

Droughts and other visitations are 
seriously affecting results. In the 
United States in some areas the yield 
is not expected to produce enough 
grain for next seed time. , 

Let us hope there will be compensa¬ 
tion in other areas. The world’s 
prosperity as a whole still largely 
depends upon harvest." The food pro¬ 
ducer, if reduced to penury by a bad 
harvest, becomes a poor buyer and 
thus passes on his depression to others. 
© 

Should Public Bodies Break 
the Rules? 

Js it. right that Public Bodies should 
break the rules ? We are asked 
to call attention to two ways in which 
they do it. 

One is that, whereas all other 
vehicles give some indication when 
they stop, it is very rarely that a tram 
gives any sign. It is equipped with 
electricity, yet there is only one part 
of London that we know where the 
tram gives warning when it is going 
to stop. 

The other case is the case of the 
Post Office red vans, which for some 
extraordinary reason nearly all have 
their numbers high up instead of low 
down, a most inconvenient arrange¬ 
ment for which we see no excuse. 

In view of the increasing importance 
of standardising road usage we gladly 
call attention to these things. 


The Kaffir’s Mite 

Prom a C N friend in South Africa 
comes this little scene from the 
streets of Durban. 

A blind man, a European, stood 
.begging on-the pavement, mumbling 
his thanks as from time to time 
passers-by dropped tinkling coins into 
his box. 

Then along came a Kaffir, a pathetic 
sight, paralysed from the hips down 
so that lie had to drag himself along 
by his hands. At the feet of the blind 
man he paused, fumbled among his 
rags, produced a coin and dropped it 
into the tin box, and then dragged 
himself on till lie was out of sight 
round a distant corner. 

© 

# Tip-Cat 

■ govs, who wish to be hotel 
pages must bo small. 
Otherwise they get turned down. 
0 

T IIJ ! propaganda novel is the only 
novel worth writing, says an author. 
But it isn't always worth reading. 

0 

Girls often show more carelessness than 
hoys in crossing a road. But they 
get over it. 



T'nis novelist who enjoys his own books 
not only reads his own writing but 
writes his own reading. 

0 

Knowledge should be properly direc¬ 
ted. Professors are always willing 
to give addresses. 


The Caliph and the Angel 

"The Caliph Hassan (so the 
tale is told), 

In honours opulent and rich in 
gold, 

One New Year’s Day sat in a 
palm-tree’s shade, 

And, on a stone that lay beside 
him, made 

An inventory—naming one by 
one 

llis benefactions ; all that he had 
done 

Throughout the year ; and thus 
the items ran : 

“ Five bags of gold for mosques 
in Ispahan ; 

For caravans to Mecca seven 
more ; 

For amulets to pious people, four; 

Three for the Ramazan, and two 
to pay 

The holy dervishes who thrice a 
day 

In prayer besought the safety of 
my soul ; 

Item, one loaf of bread, a weekly 
dole 

To a poor widow with a sickly 
child.” 

The Caliph read the reckoning 
o’er, and smiled 

With conscious pleasure at the 
vast amount, 

When, lo, a hand sweeps over the 
account. 

With sudden anger ITassan looked 
around, 

And saw an angel standing on 
the ground, 

With wings of gold and robe of 
purest white. 

“I am God’s messenger, employed 
to write 

Within this book the pious deeds 
of men. 

I have revised thy reckoning ; 
look again.” 

So to the man the angel spake 
aloud, 

Then slowly vanished in a rosy 
cloud. 

The Caliph, looking, saw upon 
the stone 

The final item standing there 
alone. John Godfrey Saxe 

- ©> 

A Prayer For Guildford Cathedral 


And why is it that buses have no 
automatic signals ? 

@> 

Is This True ? 

j\ report from Poland alleges that 
German schoolbooks set prob¬ 
lems about using bombs, thus : 

Bombing aeroplanes by day go at a 
speed of 280 kilometres. Night bombers 
can only fly at 240 kilometres. How many 
hours will each class of bombing aeroplanes 
need to go from Breslau to Prague and 
from Kiel to Metz ? 

In another case the story is that 
children are set to calculate . the 
number ol fires that would be caused 
by incendiary bombs if made effective 
at stated rates. 

We do not know if any of the 
exercises ask children to calculate Iww 
many children could be hilled if bombs 
fell at the rate of 25 an hour. 

We may all hope that this lament¬ 
able story is untrue. 


0 

A modern artist gave a lecture in a 
diving-suit. Afraid of getting out 
of his depth. 

Jf people collect thumb-prints 
why not footprints P'somc 
body asks. In a stamp album. - 7 '' 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Cornish lady has left nearly 
/40,00c to Truro Cathedral. 

'J’iirkk miles of the Military Canal in 
Kent has been given to the 
National Trust. 

Derbyshire, lady has left po.ooo 
to Derbyshire Infirmary. 

JTsskx County Council lias bought 
1000 acres for London’s Green Belt. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Have you made yourself indispensable 
somewhere ? Is it said at home or in 
the office, So-and-so knows that; So- 
and-so will do that ? 


Beholding in my imagination the 
great church which will arise above 
and around the foundation-stone now 
duly laid, I say to it from my heart: 

Peace be within thy walls, the peace of 
God i which passelh understanding; and 
Plentcousness within thy palaces, the 
plcntcousness of God’s abundant Grace 
bestowed through His Most Holy Spirit. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury at the 

1 stone-laying ceremony last week 

® 

Every Morning 

Dy a Roman Emperor 

Every morning when I leave my 
house 1 say to myself, Today 1 shall 
meet an impudent man, an ungrateful 
one, one wiio talks too much. It is 
natural and necessary that these men 
be thus, therefore do not be surprised. 

Marcus Aurelius 

® 

A Word From Shakespeare 

on G. O. Allen of the England XI 

Thefe is our captain. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
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CHARITY’S OWN 
SCROOGE 

THE MISER WITH A 
HEART OF GOLD 

Old Thomas Guy’s Great Joke 
With the World 

WHO WILL BE KIND TO 
HIS HOSPITAL? 

Everything that Midas touched was 
tin ned to gold. Everything that Thomas 
Guy touched seemed to turn to gold. 

One nj these old misers is in the news 
this week, and the truth about him is that 
his very heart was gold ; he was the golden- 
hearted miser Thomas Guy. 

In debt and in danger Guy’s Hospital, 
after two centuries of healing and 
training doctors to relieve suffering all 
over the world, is appealing for £500,000. 

With one of the proudest records of 
achievement ever earned by a hospital 
Guy's is a memorial to one of the most 
astonishing characters in history, a 
miser who spent his life in balancing 
petty meannesses of which everybody 
talked with princely generosity of which 
nobody knew. He lived during the 
Civil War, the Plague, and the Great 
Fire, and grew richer and richer. 

Realising a Vast Fortune 

He started his career as a printer and 
bookseller, and printed fine copies of tho 
Bible. I lis profits he turned to account 
by buying up, at Jess than half their 
face price, the tickets with, which the 
Government paid our seamen, selling 
them back to the Admiralty in due 
course at their full value. These gains 
lie invested in stock of what became 
known as the South Sea Hubble, dispos¬ 
ing of his holdings when the market was 
high and realising a vast fortune before 
the crash came. All this time ho looked 
like a shabby curmudgeon, eating his 
meals on tlic counter of his little shop, 
and looking with desperate keenness 
after the pence in order that they should 
grow into pounds. 

Why He Died a Bachelor 

History might have been differently 
written had his maidservant been as 
rigorous as he. She was pretty, and 
Thomas made up his mind to marry 
her; but there was a pavement to b'o 
repaired at his cost outside his shop, 
and she, resolving in his absence that a 
good job should be made of it, told the 
paviours to lay one width more than he 
had authorised. To Thomas Guv that 
was treason. He broke off the match 
and died a bachelor. 

He might have been a second Dick 
Whittington, but to avoid the expense 
of civic honours I10 bought himself off 
the Lord Mayoralty. Yet he did sit in 
Parliament as member for Tamworth. 
That was because our Scrooge really had 
a tender heart, and loved the town as 
the birthplace of his mother. He built 
Tamworth’s town ball and founded alms¬ 
houses there which still thrive on the 
money he left ; and lie secretly benefited 
hosts of poor people whom he cherished 
for his mother’s sake. 

Doing Good By Stealth 

In London too, where lie made his 
money with such fierce avidity, seemingly 
a greedy, grinding man, he was an un¬ 
known fairy godfather. He gave money 
to release poor debtors from gaol and 
restart them in business; he sent the 
sick, the suffering, and the mentally 
stricken to hospitals where they were 
maintained at his cost. His benefactions 
came, like the magic gifts of the con¬ 
verted Scrooge, to save threatened 
households from ruin, to bring teaching 
and training to children, and food and 
raiment and security to their parents. 

Nothing could be finer than his 
beneficence, yet his gifts were liis secret, 
and his public character was that of a 
rapacious miser. He gleefully lived up 
to anoearanr.es in oublic, bestowimr his 



A London Bookshop Long Ago 


HERR HITLER CANNOT 
ESCAPE THE JEWS 


THERE IS NO GERMAN 
RACE 


The Universal Mixture of the 
Peoples of the World 


THE SCIENTIFIC TRUTH 


Young Thomas Guy as an apprentice in the London bookshop which 
he afterwards bought from his master. See previous column. 


THE CONQUEST OF A 
GREAT DISEASE 

Best Year on Record 

Tuberculosis is being defeated ; last 
year'thc deaths from this dread disease 
in England and Wales fell for the first 
time below 30,000. 

If the 1909 rate of death from tuber¬ 
culosis now existed there would be 
7,2,000 deaths in a year from this cause. 

The causes of improvement are many, 
including less poverty, better homes, 
greater attention to public health, and A 
purer milk supply. 

Still, however, there is much tuber¬ 
culosis in our herds, accounting for at 
least 2500 deaths a, year through the 
infection of milk. 

Continued from the previous column 

benevolences anonymously and by 
stealth, so that his right hand knew not 
what was done by his left. 

■ The one London work which legal 
necessity compelled him to make public 
was that, which has immortalised him, 
Kor years he had subscribed without 
stint to an older hospital, but, repairs 
and extensions being ‘necessary, he 
finally decided to build an entirely new 
one, the hospital still called by his name. 

Ho lived to see its first two storeys 
completed and a roof thrown over them 
before he died, nearly 80, in 172.]. He 
had paid for the building, and he left it 
more than £ 200,000, which would be equal 
to about a million in our money. 

Had the funds he left' been invested 
in London land liis hospital would still 
enjoy a great income, but the land was 
in rural areas and its value has declined, 
to the gradual impoverishment of the 
magnificent institution which lias made 
itself famous bv its good works. 


THE WORKS POLICY 

France Provides 267 Millions 

It would seem that every nation but 
ourselves is meeting the world economic 
crisis by a policy of planning and con¬ 
structing great public works. 

Franco is the latest example. M. 
Blum’s new Government has introduced 
a Bill providing 267 million pounds to be 
spent 011 new public works. 

The works include electrification (the 
harnessing of the water-power of the 
Rhone), harbour works, and bridges. 

Germany, America, Canada, and Italy 
have all been pursuing the same policy. 
In Italy tlic works executed in the past 
ten years have been recently described 
in a thick volume containing hundreds 
of photographs. 

By this time the same policy applied 
to the Distressed Areas of the north of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, where so 
much misery mocks the prosperity of 
London, would have erased the bulk 
of our unemployment problem. 


THE BIG GUN AMONG THE X-RAYS 

An apparatus to produce X-rays 
more penetrating than those of radium 
is being made at an American university. 

A power of 1,200,000 volts will be 
employed in an X-ray tube 33 feet long. 
The electrons thus set in motion will 
bombard a target of gold instead of the 
usual tungsten. The higher atomic 
weight of gold is expected to respond 
with more penetrating radiation; 

This big gun among X-ray tubes is 
surrounded with four inches of lead to 
prevent the radiation from spreading 
into the wrong place ; and the operator 
who secs the X-ray tube in action is 
separated by 3 feet of concrete from it, 
and watches through a periscope. 


It is more than time Herr Hitler 
stopped talking about the German race. 
There is no German race. Nor can 
Herr Hitler or anyone else escape from 
contact with the Jews or any other race. 

German scientific men could tell 
Herr Hitler so, if they were not too 
cautious or too polite to contradict the 
Fuhrer, or feared to be marked as Jews. 
The Jews are the only true race in 
Germany, and they are mixed. 

No European country can safely 
speak of its race. Saxon and Norman 
and Dane arc we, and Tennyson might 
have added Huguenot, Dutch, and 
Flemish as well, leaving out Early 
Britons, Romans, and Diets. 

Where True Germans Came From 

Germany became very mixed before 
the Romans loft England. The Doles 
had surged in then, and some Gauls. 
Then a mass of what Herr Hitler would 
call true Germans,, tall yellow-haired 
men, seethed down from the North to 
the Rhine and the Danube. There the 
Romans held them long in check, and 
they seethed and multiplied behind the 
barrier, receiving additions from Huns, 
Slavs, Magyars, and Turanians, who 
are the modern Turks. These began 
partly as captive peoples. Burgundians, 
Swiss, Walloons, and Celts added 
themselves, and some Romans remained. 

This was all in ancient times, on the 
borders of the Iron Ago and long before 
there were warring tribes and kingdoms 
' on Germany’s borders. Then and in 
later centuries Germany’s neighbour 
Austria became like a sandbank washed 
to and fro by the tides, Bavarians on the 
one hand, Magyars bn the other, with a 
bywash of Slavs from North and'South. 

Hungary and France 

Hungary is another secthing-place ot 
races and nations, Vandals, Sarmatians 
from the East, Iranians, and tribes from 
tlic Ural Mountains, Most other nations 
show this mixture in their early history, 
and time and transport have gone on 
with the mingling work since the Middle 
Ages. France had its ancient Gauls, 
who were invaders, its resident Celts, 
Iberians from beyond the Dyrences, 
Bclgae from the Rhine, Saxons, and 
Visigoths. Some say there are Lapps 
among tlic Bretons. 

Spain, besides its prehistoric races, 
had Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
and Saracens, with whom mingled Arab 
and Moor and probably Negro. 

Italy’s history is one of waves of 
invasion. Fertile Sicily was the prey of 
every robber race from the Carthaginians 
and Greeks to the Saracens, Normans, 
French, and Spaniards. The waves as 
they receded left their traces behind in 
Northern and Central Italy. 

The American Melting-Pot 

Russia and tlic Balkans are a great 
mixture, many races being mingled 
in their melting-pot. 

. This all took place in old times before 
America was found, but the mingling 
has always continued, as North America 
can tell us. There to the first Red 
Indian peoples have been added English, 
Scots, Irish, Dutch, Germans, French, 
Italians, Negroes, and in the industrial 
United States Magyars and Hungarians. 
The United States people tell us that all 
are becoming 100 per cent American, 
and so they may become—in time. 

But none can speak of an American 
race, or of any other modern race. Even 
tlie Jews, who are quoted as a pure race, 
have two distinct types, and it is certain 
they have intermingled with the people 
of every land. 
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On Cornwall’s Stocky Coast 



Practising For the Olympic Games 



A Earrowload of Happiness 



Sea Scouts in a Trafalgar Ship 

YY/iien the Sea Scouts go to Ports- on her voyage Westward IIo ! She was 
mouth for Navy Week they may to have made a t our of West Country 
sleep and wake in the old 74-gun man- ports, but ran into a gale which tore at 
o’-war Implacable. her rigging and brought heavy seas 

She is the oldest ship afloat. Higher aboard to swamp the pumps and fdl her 
up in the harbour is another wooden almost to the hatches with water, 
ship, the Foudroyant, and that also will Worst of all, the crew made ready to' 
welcome the Scouts. Nelson’s Victory, abandon her, and hoisted the White 
whose masts and rigging the Scouts on F.nsigu upside-down as the distress 
the Implacable will always have in view, signal. Admiral Sir Francis Drake 
rests securely in dry dock ; but it will would have had something to say fit the 
be a thrill enough to make any Scout a sorry sight, but happily, the ' British 
sailor to walk the decks of the ImpUic- Na.vy, never in the way aiid never out 
able, which faced with her guns the of the way, came to the rescue. The 
Victory at Trafalgar. Broke came alongside, and, though her 

Another ship here with a glorious steel sides threatened the frail Golden 
name (which nearly failed,to keep her Hind, which was not constructed of the 
appointment for .Portsmouth’s Navy timbers of Klizabeth’s day, successfully 
Week) is the half-size model of Drake’s towed her back to Bevonport. We 
Golden Hind, which, having shown her hope the waters in the neighbourhood 
sails and paces at Plymouth, was of Spitliead will be smoother for her on 
treated unkindly by the seas she rode the occasion of her reappearance. 

Fact Improves on Fiction 

A little while ago a story was broad- cheap. -So when the statues were 
cast by the B B C of the dull boy of finished and about to be dispatched to 
the family accidentally knocking over a Vienna the sculptor filled their hollow 
statue and finding precious jewellery, interiors with boxes of cigars, intending 
the proceeds of a robbery, hidden in its to recover them for his own enjoyment 
interior. One of the grown-up papers on his return home. 

now tells a better story on the same There were no railways then and ho 
lines, better because true. had to make the journey by carriage. 

Here the plot extends to four statues, and so caught an illness which sent him 
the four beautiful bronze figures grouped to bed. When he recovered the statues 
about the fountain known as Austria in with their contents were already in 
one of the chief squares of Vienna. The place over the fountain for which they 
work of the great Austrian sculptor bad been designed, and the cigars were 
Thomas von Scliwanthaler, they were lost to him for ever. 

sent to Munich to be cast, and he That was go years ago. Now lor the 
attended the process. first time the statues are being taken 

lie was an ardent smoker of Havana down for cleaning, and curious officials 
cigars, which were very heavily taxed in who know the story are anxious to test 
Austria. In Munich, however, hardly for themselves whether the baflled 
taxed at all, they were naturally very smuggler’s booty is still wortli smoking. 

The Unemployed Help Themselves 

T ine idea that there is plenty of work are six plots of land, small-holdings of 
to do is being shown every day, and nearly two acres each, which are being 
once again at Cwmavon, near Blacti- worked, and glasshouses lor tomatoes 
nvon in Monmouth, where the 1111cm- and other vegetables are also doing well, 
ployed have employed themselves. The benefits of the scheme may be 

They have set up, under the direction well summed up by saying that eggs, 
of Mr Peter Scott', small workshops lor butter, and milk are distributed among 
tailoring and bootmaking, and at the the employed unemployed at half the 
same time work on the land. What market prices, and that in every way 
they produce on the land or in their they live more cheaply than the outside 
workshops is for their own community, world. They are well on the way to 
where it is exchanged for one thing or being a self-sustained community with 
another, and all used up. a new way of profit-sharing. 

At I.landgeveth a central farm gives 'The Commissioner for Special Areas 
employment to about 200 men. It is in Kngland and Wales has visited 
largely a dairy farm which can give a Blaenavon, and given it liis blessing and 
quart of milk a day to the families of financial assistance from the Special 
the unemployed. At the same time there Areas Fund. 

Ships That Pass in the Night 

A fleet of little ships has assembled at followed the tradition of the Norseman’s 
South Kensington. They arc the long-ship; the Deal luggers, the Fal- 
models of all the small coastal craft and mouth quay punts, Yorkshire cobles, 
fishing-vessels that steam and oil are fast Portland lerrits, Mounts Bay luggers, 
driving away from our coasts for ever. Brixham and Humber trawlers. 

Before they quite vanish the Society for 1 All are disappearing fast. Not one of 
Nautical Research, aided by a grant the 800 Humber trawlers of last century 
from the Pilgrim Trust, lias made now sails, and of those of Brixham very 
an offer to preserve their appearance few. A Galway hooker and a Scottish 
by model and drawing. .The Science scaffie-yawl are others which furnish a 
Museum is showing 120 of them. memory of a romantic era all but ended.’ 

Among them are the Shetland sixerns livery schoolboy should go to see 
which for a thousand years have these little ships that pass in the night. 

The Oak's Friendly Enemy 

A rather doubtful friend of the oak fungus as an enemy. The Department of 
has been found. If is' a particular Scientific Research, which reports the 
kind of fungus. discovery, has a criminal fungus of a 

Known as beefsteak fungus, it dyes : very different kind on its books. This is 
the timber a darkish brown and makes Plicllinus cryptarum, which causes more 
it more valuable for turning into furni- rapid decay in oak used in buildings than 
turc. Brown oak fetches a higher price any other enemy, and makes the wood 
than what the furniture dealers sell as peculiarly likely to be destroyed by the 
fumed oak. death-watch beetle. Its only saving 

The oak may find that it has to suffer quality is that it docs not spread, as dry- 
to become beautiful. The brown .hue is, rot fungus docs, through brickwork, 
after all, a disease, and the oak will not and therefore modern houses, if not 
last as long. But it is pleasant to find churches, which arc fitted with oak 
that the oak need" not regard every ; furnishings arc safe. 
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Iron Worth Its Weight In Gold 


A LLtlie skill of the National Physical 
Laboratory lias been employed to 
produce pure iron. 

Even now the iron produced is not 
quite pure, but the soft, magnetic, dark 
metal visible in small quantities at ■ 
Teddington has only one part of im¬ 
purity in iooo. The other chemical 
elements, which have joined forces with it 
and number 32, have all been driven out. 

Their expulsion has been a long and 
difficult process, and so costly that the 
pure iron which remains costs as much 
an ounce as gold. The last two ele¬ 
ments to part company with the iron 
are oxygen and hydrogen. When the 
other 30 have been driven out the iron 
dust remaining is heated with hydrogen 
in specially made chambers of alumina 
to a temperature of thousands of degrees. 
The oxygen combines with the hydrogen, 
but now both gases have to go. This is 
effected by heating again, this time in 
a vacuum. 

When pure iron remains the labora¬ 
tory has something more than an 


interesting scientific.product. In the 
course of millions of years iron has 
attracted to itself every kind of element 
from carbon to nickel and chromium. 
This, is not astonishing. when the pro¬ 
portion of iron to other elements on the 
globe is borne in mind. The core of the 
earth is iron, and the largest share of 
its contents. 

As the knowledge of iron and steel 
has grown it has become more and more 
important to learn what properties the 
addition of an alloy will confer on it. 

The addition of tungsten or molyb¬ 
denum to iron will' produce a steel of 
extreme hardness and of highest value 
in cutting tools. Other alloys have 
different properties; but the metallur¬ 
gists have still to learn what will happen 
when more than one or two elements 
is added to a metal. ; - ■ 

The pure iron at the National Physical 
Laboratory will enable the scientists 
there to examine what the alloy becomes 
when small quantities of . the expelled 
elements are again added to it. 


A League of 

■"Tim leaders of the Youth Organisations 
of the World are to meet in the first 
■ week of September at Geneva to see if 
there is some common plan 011 which 
they can agree to dissipate the fear of 
war that hangs over the lives of all young 
people in the world today. 

As the League of Nations Societies 
suggested the idea they will, of course, 
lie represented along with many other 
organisations and movements, such as 
Dr Sheppard’s Peace Pledge Union, the 
International Voluntary Service for 
Peace, the Y M C A, the Y W C A, the 
Hitler Youth, and so on. 

The Conference will discuss three 
main topics: How best to organise 
peace and bring about the necessary 
changes without violence, questions such 
as colonics and mandates, and the 
deplorable restrictions on trade that cause 
food to be burned while people starve. 
Can organisations representing such 


World Youth 

different points of view find common 
ground ? It remains to be seen. We 
believe they can at least agree that it is 
both wrong and stupid to kill one another 
and thus cut short their common oppor¬ 
tunities for taking the sorry world that 
is bequeathed to them and remoulding 
it nearer to the heart's desire. 

Why should not the young people of 
the world resolve to throw over all the 
old enmities and prejudices of former 
generations and, seeing the issue between 
common sense and common disaster 
with clear eyes, carve out a new and 
courageous way fur the "world in which 
they must live ? 

This Conference offers them a mag¬ 
nificent chance to take the first steps. 
May they seize it boldly and brilliantly, 
and with full realisation that we arc 
indeed members one of another ! 


The Wimbledon Atmosphere 


'T’ennis players of all nationalities 
declare that to play at Wimbledon 
is liot only the height of their ambition 
but their supreme delight. 

Here the game lias a glamour which 
no other setting affords, a glamour 
derived from the fact that here is 
the head centre of lawn tennis, and 
from the circumstance that the on¬ 
lookers, keenest judges in tlic world, 
arc the most impartial. 

During the Davis Cup matches, to 
take the most recent instance, the 
applause awarded the rival players lias 
been such that each in turn might have 
been the special hero of those who 
watched. During all the exciting rallies 
not a whisper was heard to distract the 


men on the court; but at the end of 
each the bursts of appreciation must have 
made the objects of the demonstration 
feel as if they were playing before their 
own people at homo. “ May the better 
man win, no matter what his nation¬ 
ality,” is the watchword of Wimbledon. 

The floor of the House of Commons 
for an orator, Covcnt Garden Opera 
House for a singer, Lord’s for a cricketer, 
Wembley for an international Soccer 
player, Twickenham for a Lugger man, 
the Thames for the oarsman on regatta 
.day - these arc among the goals to which 
varying ambitions tend as to the highest 
of mortal distinctions; and at each the 
spectators furnish the crown of laurels 
which is the supreme prize. 


The Victory of Pigeon Post 


W ith the ever-growing world and its 
enormous collections of records 
flic question of where to keep them in 
safety is worrying some of our iore- 
sighted folks. 

During the Siege of Paris about 115,000 
messages were sent to and from the 
city by carrier pigeons, in the form of 
tiny photographs of the messages which 
.were attached to the birds. Today a 
special camera and equipment has been 
put on the market for the express pur¬ 
pose of making similar copies of authors’ 
papers, records of scientific research, 
and public records of all kinds. 

These tiny photographs can lie copied 
at a 32nd of the diameter of tlic original, 
so that in area they are then less than 
xoootli the size ! By moans of a special 


kind of magic-lantern or .projector the 
tiny copies.can.be.thrown on.the screen 
and easily read, or they can be.enlarged 
so as to be read directly by eye. A 
machine called the Recordak makes 
copies of newspapers and other docu¬ 
ments a 256th of the original size, and 
with these pigeon-post methods the time 
has come when it will ho cheaper to 
make the tiny copies than to find storage 
room for the originals. 

It may lie remembered that such 
a photographic copy, xoootli the size 
of the original, was discovered by Dr 
Bendikson a short time ago in the 
collections of the Huntington Library ; 
although 64 years old, this film was 
reproduced by enlargement and was 
perfectly legible. . 


A Team of Brothers on the Farm 



Larkspurs at the Flower Show 




Recording History in Bronze 
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BAD LADS, GOOD 
CITIZENS 

CHANGING ONE INTO 
THE OTHER 

Young Thieves and Burglars 
Put on Their Honour 

FREE TO RUN AWAY 

IIow we wish that Charles Dickens, 
whose tales woke people to the cruelty 
and stupidity of schools and prisons in 
past days, could sec Lowdham Grange 
in Nottinghamshire, which combines 
both school and prison in happy unison. 

The boys sent here by the Prison 
Commissioners are just those youngsters 
whom a grim prison might have turned 
into habitual criminals, ■ no good for 
anything; but a different treatment is 
turning them into reliable citizens. 

The Pioneer 

It is about seven years since a 
group of 43 boys marched from a 
Borstal institution in Kent all the way 
to this farmhouse in Nottinghamshire. 
Some were thieves, some burglars, others 
were violent young ruffians; but they 
were all on their honour and no guards 
marched with them. At their head 
walked Mr W. W. Llewellin, the pioneer 
in this happy experiment, and Mr C. T. 
Cape, the present Governor. Each night 
the tired boys were welcomed by mem¬ 
bers of the Toe II, and one week-end 
they spent as guests of Toe II in 
Leicester. 

After nine days they arrived at their 
new home, an attractive farmhouse 
among the fields. They camped in 
tents on the lawn at first, till they had 
built themselves huts for the colder 
weather; and later, with the help of a 
local builder, they raised fine school 
buildings round the old farm. Now 
they are laying out a swimming-bath 
with lawns all round, singing and 
whistling as they work. 

Busy and Happy 

Neither at r niglit nor in the daytime 
docs the lock turn on them. One of 
the masters may see a boy running 
through the fields, but he trusts him, and 
it probably turns out that he' was 
catching a runaway colt or chasing some 
pigs back to their pasture. Of 500 boys 
chosen at Wormwood Scrubs to come 
here only 52 have bolted, and of these 
50. thought better of it and went back. 

They arc kept busy and happy, work¬ 
ing on the farm and in the woods, 
building what they need, even to a 
stage fitted with all the necessary 
electrical apparatus for lighting their 
plays. A recent visitor caught them 
rehearsing a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 

Most of these lads from England and 
Wales turned to crime because of some¬ 
thing wrong in their homes or their cir¬ 
cumstances. What was right in them¬ 
selves is brought out by understanding 
treatment. 

Keen To Make Good 

Other Borstal boys go to Ecltham in 
Kent, to Portland, and to the Isle of 
Wight ; but the boys who come to this 
farm, or those who go to the sea camp 
near Boston, are those who are as keen 
to make something good of themselves 
as the authorities are to help them. 
They give their word not to escape, 
and though the way is open to them 
few take it; and when we sec the happy, 
self-confident life they lead at Lowdham 
Grange we may well imagine that some, 
though eager for a new life, are as sorry 
to leave as any other boy is to leave his 
old school. 

Of 282 lads who have left Lowdham 
Grange after from a few months to over 
two years there only 16 have been 
caught at their old tricks again. That 
is the answer to the question whether 
the experiment is a successful one. 


ENGLAND'S CRICKET 
CAPTAIN 

Mistaken Objections 

OLD JOE AND YOUNG JOE 

There is much criticism of the choice 
of G. O. Allen of Middlesex to captain 
England’s Test team for the approach¬ 
ing visit to Australia. 

The criticism is based on the ground 
that we should not have a bowler as 
leader lest in over-confidence he himself 
should bowl too much or through 
modesty bowl too little. Experience 
shows that such a fear is groundless. 

Dr Grace, our greatest captain, is 
remembered only by his batting; the 
Bradman of his day, in one season, after 
400 not out in a Grimsby match, he 
scored in successive games 344, 177, and 
318 not out. Yet he entered cricket as 
a bowler, and during his unmatched 
career took 2876 wickets. 

Sir F. S. Jackson, 011c of his successors 
in the national captaincy, was as deadly 
a bowler as ho was brilliant as a bat ; 
another, J. W. H. T. Douglas, was a 
better bowler than batsman ; Wyatt, 
the Warwickshire amateur who suc¬ 
ceeded Chapman, would get his place 
in any team for either batting or 
bowling; J. C. White, the Somerset 
farmer, who captained England both in 
Australia and at home, was played 
entirely for his bowling. 

Little Hotstuff 

We may bo sure that Allen’s discre¬ 
tion will equal his skill, courage, and 
power to inspire his team. Should ho 
lead us to victory the Australians may 
liken themselves to the eagle wounded 
with a shaft tipped by a feather from its 
own wing, for, though he grew up and 
learned all his cricket in the Motherland, 
lie was born in Australia. 

Au interesting figure among the 
players already chosen is Hardstaff of 
Notts, second of his name to join the 
illustrious company. English cricket, 
having had the redoubtable Old Joe the 
father, now has Young Joe the son, who 
bids fair to rival his sire, a great favourite 
in Australia, where his fierce hitting and 
magnificent fielding earned him the 
nickname of Little Hotstuff. 

Joe the elder, now our most famous 
umpire, has other claims to remem¬ 
brance. It was he who took to Trent 
Bridge a stripling whom he found 
playing in village cricket in Nottingham¬ 
shire, a stripling who developed into one 
of tlie greatest fast bowlers the game lias 
known, none other than Harold Larwood. 

HOW MANY Bs? 

C N Competition Result 

In the CN Competition number four, 
which appeared in the issue dated July 11, 
the greatest number of objects beginning 
with the letter B were found by the 
following: 

Billy Owen, Ward 2, Robert Jones 
and Agnes Hunt Orthopaedic Hospital, 
Oswestry. 

H. Palmer, 1O5 Musters Road, West 
Bridgford, Notts. 

Prizes of ten shillings each have been 
awarded to these two readers, and the 
eight prizes of live shillings each for the 
next best attempts have been awarded to 

Bryan F.vans, Oswestry; Robert Gibb, 
Oswestry; Mary Lusk, Edinburgh; A. J. Palmer, 
West Bridgford; Anne Parker, Hatfield; 
Katlilyn Rees, Tunbridge Wells; Thomas 
Rogers, St Keverne, Cornwall; and Joan 
Sheriton, Southampton. 

There arc more interesting com¬ 
petitions coining in the C N. . Please tell 
your friends about them. 


The bells of St Chad’s, Lichfield, have 
just been restored to their original state; 
one of them rang out its joyous tones 
at the coronation of our first King 
Edward in 1274. 


The Bund Guides 

Notes From Camp 

By a Guide Commissioner 

It was the tenth birthday of the 
Blind Ranger Camp, and what more 
perfect setting could have been chosen 
than in the Home of Guiding, Eoxlease, 
at Lyndlmrst in the New Forest ? Here 
about 65 blind and 40 sighted Guiders 
spent eleven happy days. 

The clerk of the weather did all in 
his power to spoil everything for us, 
but his most vigorous downpour could 
not damp our spirits. Wc turned our 
hacks on him, and though when tents 
reached saturation point they leaked a 
bit, or the marquee let in the wet quite a 
lot, what matter ? If the cooks did 
swim in the mud round the fireplace, 
what matter ? Guides can take the 
wet with the dry. 

Everyone was kind to us. Even the 
birds whose sanctuary we had invaded 
showed no lear. The chaffinches came 
in dozens round the kitchen. They picked 
up crumbs that had been dropped, they 
flew on to the tables directly cook's 
hack was turned and pecked at anything 
that was there. Many a half-pound of 
butter had little holes pricked, in the 
paper-wrapping by the birds as they 
took a beakful (if the tasty luxury. 
They were so tame that with very little 
patience they could have been induced 
to cat from our hands. 

The End of Camp 

A family of thrushes made our 
kitchen their feeding-ground. The poor 
overworked parents pulled and tugged 
at worms to give to their fully-ilcdged 
grown-up children. 

So, all too soon, came the end of 
camp, and wc parted for another year, 
not one of us without taking something 
with us. Wo had made new friends, 
learned much that wc-did not know 
before, and, above all, had learned our 
great business of sticking it, never 
minding the weather. A Guide can 
carry her weather in her heart. 

SURGEON'S FEAT WITH 
HAIRPINS 

Operation By Crochet-Hook 

Sir Henry Holland, the famous sur¬ 
geon, gave the East India Association 
the other day a lively account of his 
success in operating on an old Patlian 
woman in India with a crochet-hook, 
hairpins, and a pair of embroidery scissors 
for instruments. This is his story. 

The woman had a double cataract, and 1 
worked under a juniper tree. A lady provided 
a fine crochet-hook, which acted as an iris hook. 
(The iris is the circular coloured curtain we see 
in the eye, through which the light enters by 
the round hole we call the pupil.) From some 
hairpins we made a rough-and-ready eye 
speculum, and a pair of embroidery scissors 
served for iris scissors. 

I had with me some cocaine, a cataract knife, 
and a pair of forceps. • I operated on both eyes, 
and the woman had an excellent result in spite 
of my treatment. Shades of Harley Street! . 

Sir Henry Holland is now raising 
funds to rebuild Quetta Hospital, which 
was destroyed in the great earthquake 
in June 1935. 


1 2 3 

1 , 621,000 words were spoken at the 
Gres ford Colliery disaster inquiry, 
t 5 , 721,000 cars were manufactured in 
the world last year. 

37 , 000,000 miles were covered by A A 
patrols last year. 

£ 1 , 250,000 will be the cost of the new 
Earl’s Court Exhibition building. 

£ 2 , 500,000 was the value oE Canada’s 
apple export for the past year. 

£ 123 , 800,000 was the cost in petrol 
taxes last year to car-owners in USA. 


CORAM’S FIELDS 

WHAT MONEY CAN DO 

Joy in the Hearts of the Little 
Ones of London 

IF THE OLD CAPTAIN 
COULD COME BACK 

I like to imagine that Captain Coram, 
in blue coat and gold lace, might obtain a 
short leave of absence from the Elysian 
Fields to pay a visit to his own fields. 

So said Lord Crewe at the formal 
opening by the Duchess of York of 
Coram’s .Fields and the Harmsworth 
Memorial Playground with its central 
pavilion erected by Lord Rothermcre in 
memory of two sons who fell in the war. 

The Foundling Hospital is happily 
fixed up in the country, and in its place, 
due to the immense generosity and hard 
work of a little group of people, those 
great playing-fields are now available 
fm; London children' for all time. Lord 
Rothcrmerc gave £170,000 and Sir 
Harry Mallaby-Peciey gave £36,000. 
About 9000 people sent money from all 
parts of the'globe. 

The Harmsworth Memorial 

\Ve think old . Captain Coram would 
have been very pleased indeed could he 
have been there when, on the stroke of 
twelve, the Duchess of York declared 
his fields open for London’s children to 
play in, for his Foundling Site has been 
re-planned, rc-surfaced, rc-cquippcd, and 
generally put in apple-pie order to add 
to the joys of summer holidays foi 
London’s children this year. 

Green lawns of stout Essex grass, 
bright with salmon-pink geraniums, tell 
you at the entrance that these are 
.Elysian Fields. The bright, clear jewel 
in the centre is the paddling-pool, and 
behind it is an open-air pavilion, the 
Harmsworth Memorial, designed by 
Mr L. II. Uucknell to harmonise with the 
old colonnades on each side. 

Behind the Harmsworth Pavilion is 
the active child’s Paradise, a space 
equipped with swings, slides, round¬ 
abouts, wooden horses, and other joys 
of the village fair reduced to simple 
work-a-ilay forms. Near by are hard 
courts for net-ball. 

Space For All Sorts of Games 

There is a great open space for all 
sorts of games, football, hockey, cricket, 
and there arc four little Japancse-looking 
houses, all windows, each with an open 
space at its side. Those houses, a present 
from the LCC Education Committee, 
are open-air classrooms. 

In the summer the Children's I’lay 
Centres Fund will see to it that there are 
games and amusements to interest all 
tastes ; in term time 21 schools will use 
the ground for games, exercises, and 
open-air lessons according to schedule. 

On a fine summer’s day it is not 
unusual to see (and hear) 4000 children 
enjoying the Foundling Site Playground 
at once. The babel of their happy voices 
is one of London’s best sounds. We 
believe that if Captain Coram hears it, 
as we hope lie docs, it rejoices him 
mightily. 

The Old Days and the New 

Hardy old sea-captain that he was, 
the sheer brutality of life ashore was 
more than lie could stand. Over¬ 
whelmed by seeing abandoned babies 
left to die in doorways or oil rubbish 
pits, more callously treated than puppies 
or kittens, lie established the .first 
Foundling Hospital where they could be 
looked after. Little was known then 
about how to care for motherless infants, 
and of every three that were placed in 
the basket at the hospital gate only 
one lived to become an apprentice. 

The lot of London's children has 
altered almost beyond belief in the two 
centuries since Thomas Coram witnessed 
the horrors tliat moved him to com¬ 
passion—and to action. 
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The present position of Saturn 
' ,tiv - 


VENUS AGAIN IN 
THE EVENING SKY 

Mysteries of Saturn’s 
World 

WHAT IS BENEATH HIS CLOUDS? 

By the C N Astronomer 

Venus is coming into view in the 
early evening sky and beginning her 
approach to the Earth ; but as she 
sets only half-an-liour alter the Sun 
she is at present difficult to see unless the 
observer has a clear view down to the 
western horizon. 

Venus appears a brilliant object, but 
the sunset afterglow considerably dims 
her lustre. However, she will gradually 
become a resplendent object later on. 

On August i Mercury will appear just 
below Venus and only about the Moon’s 
apparent width away; so, should any 
observer succeed in glimpsing Venus 
soon after sunset. Mercury might be 
seen, particu¬ 
larly if glasses 
are used. These 
two worlds will 
be some way to 
the left of where 
the Sun had set. 

At present 
Venus is about 
158 million miles 
away, nearly six 
times farther 
than she will bo 

when she is at relative to the Great Square 

her nearest to us o! Fe * asus 

next year, while Mercury is about 124 
million miles distant; so their nearness 
to one another is only apparent. 

A more interesting and easily observed 
world just now is Saturn,' which rises 
about 10 o'clock and may be seen soon 
after, low in the eastern sky below and 
to the right of the Great Square of 
Pegasus, as shown in the star-map, 
Saturn being the brightest object in 
that part of the sky. 

Saturn is now about 830 million 
miles away and coming nearer ; he is 
therefore becoming slightly brighter. 
Moreover his marvellous Rings, which 
vanished at the end of June, have now 
reappeared, and so Saturn presents a 
most remarkable appearance again, 
with what appears to be a straight 
line of light extending from each side 
of his sphere for some 49,000 miles into 
space. These projections represent the 
Rings seen almost edgewise, as shown 
in the picture in the C N of June 13, 
when the Rings were closing up. 

Saturn is a mystery world because 
of his complete covering of dense 
cloud-masses grouped into belts which 
revolve at great and different speeds. 
No one knows what is beneath these 
clouds, but there has been much 
interesting though conflicting conjec¬ 
ture, based upon certain known facts. 
One of these is the extreme lightness 
of Saturn as a whole, which would 
permit the planet to float upon water. 
Another is Saturn’s great distance from 
the Sun and low surface temperature. 

What the Astronomer-Royal Says 

It used to be considered that below 
Saturn’s dense atmosphere existed 
a very hot, possibly semi-fluid, and 
partially encrusted, body. Now some 
authorities agree that Saturn is really a 
very cold world and that, as expressed 
by the Astronomer-Royal (Mr Spencer 
Jones), “ Saturn possesses a solid core 
of rock about 28,000 miles in diameter 
overlaid by a thick glacier covering of 
ice some 6000 miles in depth ; then the 
dense atmosphere of compressed gases 
extend above this for a further 16,000 
miles." 

Above all this is the cloud-surface, 
which alone we sec; but this, though 
exceedingly cold, is warmer than if it 
depended entirely upon the Sun, which 
fact seems to discount the theory of 
frigid conditions beneath Saturn’s 
clouds. G. F. M. 


Hands 


Pilate washed his hands, hut could 
not wash the guilt away. In her agony 
of mind Lady Macbeth cried, “ All the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand”; and in his last hour 
Cranmcr thrust his right hand, which 
he called his unworthy hand, into the 
flames for having signed a betrayal of 
liis faith. 

One of the most pathetic scenes in 
the Bible is the one where Isaac, old 
and almost blind, stretched out, to feel 
the one who was kneeling before him, 
and said, “ The voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau ” ; 
and in one of the Bible’s most dramatic 
scenes Belshazzar looked up from his 
feasting and beheld the fingers of a 
man’s hand come forth and write over 
against the candlestick on the plaster 
of the wall of the king's palace, and the 
king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote. It reminds us of the cruel verse 
in FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam : 

The moving Finger wviles: and, having 
writ, 

Moves on ; nor all thy piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 
Symbol of Perfect Trust 
It is with our hands that we make 
beautiful things—the “artist his pictures, 
the craftsman his masterpieces in wood 
and stone and metal, the writer his 
immortal prose or poetry. Wo express 
sympathy and friendship by a handgrip, 
and it is with a hand that we arc blessed. 
In prayer we put our hands together; 
and John Burroughs, the American poet, 
has made the action the symbol of 
perfect trust: 

Serene, / fold my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea ; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 

For lo, my own shall come to me. 

One of our modern poets, looking 
round a seed shop, has said, “ In my 
hand a forest lies asleep ” ; and Tenny¬ 
son has given us that wonderful picture 
of the mystery of life : 

I ‘hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you aye, root and all, and all in all . 
I should know ivhat God and man is. 

It was Tennyson also who gave us the 
famous line " O, for the touch of a 
vanished hand "; and in these days when 
the nations of the world are so suspicious 
of each other we may well remember 
Paul Fort’s verse; 

Then one could make a ring 
Around the world, 

If all the people of the world 
Would hold each other’s hand. 

The Hand of a Great Writer 
There is a well-known story of a 
company of young men who were making 
merry when one of them asked if he 
might change places with another. 

“ I want. to get away from the 
window,” he explained. " There is a 
hand at that window ” (ho was pointing 
across the street) “ which won’t let me 
fill my glass, It fascinates me. It never 
stops. Page after page is finished and 
thrown on that heap of manuscript ; 
but still it goes on unwearied, and so it 
will be until candles are brought in, and 
God knows how long after that. It is 
the same every night.” 

” Some stupid, dogged, engrossing 
clerk, perhaps,” said someone. 

“ No, boys,” said the host. ” I know 
whose hand it is. It is Walter Scott’s.” 

The Litter Lout Raises Your Rates 

Pul him down and keep them dozen 


THE LAW ABOVE 
A PARLIAMENT 

STRANGE SITUATION 
IN THE EMPIRE 

Trade Must Be Absolutely 
Free in Australia 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
ITS CONSTITUTION 

Law is above Parliament in Austra¬ 
lia as in America. 

The Australian Commonwealth, like 
the United States, has a written Con¬ 
stitution, and, like America, is faced 
with a problem arising out of it. 

The Commonwealth, by its Constitu¬ 
tion, consists of six Federated States 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queens¬ 
land, South Australia, Western Aus¬ 
tralia,' and Tasmania). These, by 
Section 92, must bo absolutely free in 
their trading relations. 

But modern developments make , it 
necessary to set up controls of market¬ 
ing, and the Federal Government at 
Canberra decreed a law to control the 
prices and marketing of dried fruits. They 
did this under Section 51 of the Con¬ 
stitution which, they hold, gave them 
power to regulate trade in the general 
interest. 

An Act Becomes Void 

New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland supported Federal action 
under Clause 51 ; the other States 
opposed it by Clause 92. So the case 
went to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council iu London, acting just 
as the Supreme Court of the United 
States does in America. This Com¬ 
mittee has held that Clause 92 makes 
the Federal Law unconstitutional, that 
trade must be absolutely free. 

So the Federal Dried Fruits Act 
becomes null and void. The Common¬ 
wealth Government will now take a 
referendum of the Australian people to 
secure a revision of the Constitution. 

Our position at home is very different. 
As we have no written Constitution our 
Parliament can from time to time 
enact new laws to suit developments 
as they arise. 

There is no law above our Parliament. 


THE OLD FOLKS 

Dr W. E. Thompson of Bethel, Ohio, 
is 101 and not out. It is believed that 
lie is the oldest practising physician in 
the United States. 

Congratulations to Mrs Emma Harries 
of Dunedin, New Zealand, who has 
reached her 102nd milestone. She went 
to Australia 70 years ago. For twenty 
years she lived therp ; then, when she 
was in the fifties, she sailed for New 
Zealand, where she has lived for half a 
century. 

Late ill life George Neil, who lives 
near Hoopstad in South Africa, and is 
believed to be 107, has been baptised 
and confirmed into the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Tlie oldest black man in the 
district, he walks three miles to church 
once a week. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

13th-century Hebrew Bible . £1200 
Silver-gilt ewer, 1736 . . . £1002 

. Kilmarnocked. Burns’ Poems, 1 786 £470 
4 letters by Admiral Villeneuve £380 ' 
1st ed. Kipling’s Schoolboy Lyrics £235 
MS of Shelley poem . . , , £210 

Egyptian bronze figure . . . £163 

Flemish illus. MS psalter, 1400 . £150 

Grecian vase, 47S d c . . . £110 

Charlotte Bronte MS, 1838 , , £109 

Isaac Newton’s records of the British Mint 
were bought for £1400 by Lord Wakefield, 
who gave them to the Mint. 


Join up now 

with the 

Happy Healthy 

OVA LTI NETS 





Every boy and girl should join 
the League of Ovaltineys. It has 
been established by the makers of 
‘ Ovaltine to give happiness to 
children everywhere. Many 
thousands of children are wearing 
the handsome bronze badge and 
are having the jolliest times with 
the secret high-signs, signals and 
code. Fill up the coupon now. 


POST THIS TO-DAY 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 
184 Queen’s Gate* 

London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rulebook of the League. 


Name - 


Address . 


Children's Newspaper, 
1 . 8.36 


(Write in BLOCK letters) 
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CHIPS FROM AN 
ANTARCTIC LOG 

Why Lincoln Ellsworth 
Likes the South Pole 

STORIES OF HIS FLIGHT 

Mr Lincoln Ellsworth begins an 
account he has written of his flight 
across the Antarctic continent with a : 
touch' of fun. 

The lift-man at his hotel said to him, 

“ Mr Ellsworth, it must be mighty quiet 
at the South Pole.” 

” Yes,” replied Mr Ellsworth, “ it is. 
That’s why I liked it.” 

“ I’m a sort of poet myself,” rejoined 
the lift-man. 

This is one of the many pleasant chips 
from the explorer’s log in the story he 
tells in the National Geographic Maga¬ 
zine. He says of Mr Hollick Kenyon, Ids 
Englisli-Canadian companion on the 
flight, that lie was a fine fellow, a grand 
pilot, and the quietest man he ever met. 

Marooned in a Blizzard 

When the two started they calculated 
that the journey of 2300 miles might he 
made possibly in 14 hours. They were 
actually 22 days. But of this only 20 
hours and a quarter were spent in the 
air. The rest of the time was spent in 
overcoming odds, which the area pro¬ 
vided in considerable abundance. 

One of these odds was their first 
landing, when these two men, alone in 
the midst of an ice-capped continent two- 
thirds the size of North America, were 
marooned for eight days in a blizzard. 
Kenyon, the cpiiet man, said, “ Maybe 
this is all meant to try us out.” 

On the way they had soared to 13,000 
feet, where the temperature sank to 22 
degrees below freezing, and where they 
had a view they were the first to sec 
of the magnificent backbone of the 
continent, Eternity Range. Ellsworth 
named three of the highest peaks Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, because “ we had to 
have faith, and we hoped for charity.” 

Though their wireless transmitter 
broke down so early, and the world was 
filled with alarm because of the long 
silence when no word came from them, 
the receiver often worked. Three times 
while fog marooned thcin for five days as 
they approached their goal of Little 
' America they got the time signal from 
Buenos Aires. 

The Path To the Stars 

. While Ellsworth was nursing a lame 
foot in the liut at Little America, and 
. waiting for the relief party, Kenyon came 
in to say he had picked up something. 
Ellsworth, rather bewildered, asked if it 
could be a message from Hubert Wilkins, 
and was lie here already ? 

Kenyon slowly said that it was not 
from-Wilkins,- and there was no message 
to be read, it was a parcel dropped from 
the skies, and it contained chocolate, 
raisins, and orange syrup. This was the 
first notification that the research ship 
Discovery had found them, and had sent 
a plane to see if they were alive. 

The first thing the party from flic 
Discovery said was, “ Have vou any 
food ? ” 

Lastly, says Lincoln Ellsworth, we 
were never lost ; and if anyone asks if I 
shall go again, I do not quite know. But 
whoever lias known heights and depths 
shall not again know peace, for lie who 
lias trodden the path to the stars knows, 
peace no more. 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

Allg. 2.Thomas Gainsborough died in Londonl788 

3. Sir Richard Arkwright died at Cromford 1792 

4. Hans Andersen died at Copenhagen . 1875 

5. Pilgrim Fat hers set sail from Southampton 1820 

6. Ben jonson died at .Westminster , . 4637 

7. Ottawa chosen capital of Canada . . 1858 

8. George Canning died at Chiswick . . 1827 

Rare Ben Jonson 

O rare Ben Jonson ! says the inscrip¬ 
tion in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, and the exclamation suits one 
who lives chiefly as a character. 

Ben Jonson wrote copiously in the 
great days of Queen Elizabeth: tragedies, 
comedies, mas¬ 
ques, poems ; but 
not much of his 
writing retains its 
interest. Yet Ben 
has alasting name. 

The truth is that 
he was a notable 
Elizabethan 
character, a central 
figure in a romantic 
period, the friend 
of Shakespeare best 
able to join him in 
“ setting the table 
in a roar”; and 
his life is not 
adequately repre¬ 
sented by the mass 
of formal writing 
he lias left. 

A Westminster 
schoolboy who be¬ 
came a bricklayer, 
then a soldier, 
then an actor, 
dramatist, duellist, 
andabitof aswasli- 
buckler, yet some¬ 
how picked up a 
wealth of learning 
and reigned at 
length London’s 
chief wit an d 
England's Poet 
Laureate, he is a 
figure that would 
be sadly missed. 

Ben was a literary 
Ealstaff. He was. 
much more, but 
did not manage to 
express it all by 
his pen ; and talk 
is but vapour. 

TELEVISION NEARER 

Coming From the 102nd Storey 

The highest building in the world, 
the Empire State Building in New 
York, has been flashing its first tele¬ 
vision programmes from aerials fixed 
on the top of its 102nd storey. 

A regular series of broadcasts of 
television is being carried out on a wave¬ 
length of six metres, and receiving 
instruments up to about 30 miles away 
are getting good reception. 

The whole of the 85th storey of the 
building has been devoted to the trans¬ 
mitting station. As the result of 
continuous transmissions over the next 
few weeks it is hoped some useful know¬ 
ledge will be gained of general tele¬ 
vision broadcasting. 


Ideal Schools 

As Seen By the 
Education Board 

The elementary school should be 
sunny and airy, Urges the Board of 
Education in a special pamphlet. 

The first essentials arc that the school 
should be a single-storey building, open 
to the air and sunshine in every part ; 
playgrounds should be well away from 
the school buildings, space being reserved 
for school gardens, open-air work, 
flower borders,' and shrubs; buildings 
should not be close to the noise and 
dust of roads,- nor should playgrounds 
be too closely overlooked. 

The ideal goes farther. It sees schools 
set in verdure, standing in grounds of 
six or seven acres, the playing-fields 
with pitches for all kinds of games.' 

The well-ventilated classrooms would 
Jrlsiirrouud a central hall. For the boys 
ppT there would be woodwork and metal- 
LJj work rooms ; for the girls a housecraft 
department where they could learn cook¬ 
ing and have a small house to care for. 



Ben Jonson the bricklayer builds a wall at Charing Cross 


MORE TURKS 

The population of Turkey is rapidly 
increasing. According to the Turkish 
Embassy the growth is at the rate of 
about 200,000 a year, but the census 
gives a higher figure. 

In Europe there are 1,100,000 Turks, 
in Asia 15,100,000 ; a total of iG,200,000. 
At the census of 1927 the total was 
13,600,000. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of August 1911 

Tiie [First Men To Fly. As, i f to crown 
the wonders" of the week, an English 
airman flew in his aeroplane over 1 .oudon, 
flying up the Thames past the Houses of 
Parliament. Both Houses were sitting, 
and members ; rushed out on to the 
Terrace to watch this new wonder of 
science speeding past the building which 
gives laws to the British - Empire and 
provides, among other things, that aero¬ 
planes shall not fly over crowds and 
centres of population, as this man was 
doing. Men who fly over great cities 
should be stopped. It is a terrible danger. 


CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Wliitefriars, London, E,C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

Who Invented the Taximeter ? 

Herr (Timer, a German, in 1895. 

What is a Light-Year? 

An astronomical term for a distance of 
5,876,068,880,000 miles. 

What is the Meaning of Baroque? 

Ornamentation for the sake of lavish 
decoration; also called rococo. 

What is the Meaning of the Word Nordic? 

Like or pertaining to the North or to the 
Germanic races, to a type represented by 
the Scandinavians : tall, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, and long-headed. In Nazi Germany 
tiie word seems to bear the special meaning 
of non-Jewish. 

How Often Does a Drowning Person 
Rise To the Surface? 

It lie is not winded by striking the water 
flat, or stunned by striking something hard 
at tiie bottom of the water, the number of 
times lie rises depends on tiie quantity of 
water lie takes in. The idea that a drown¬ 
ing person always rises three times is wrong. 

Was Blindman's Buff Ever Played 

Without a Player Being Blindfold? 

Yes ; in West Flanders, in a game called 
rivf spelen. One player was made the butt 
of the others, whose aim was to strike him 
on tiie back without being caught. When the 
“ butt ” caught a boy just after the boy had 
given him a buffet lie- was released, and 
tiie other took his place as " butt.” 


GETTING THINGS 
DONE 

Turning the Idle Into 
Ready-For-Works 

PUTTING HEALTHY MINDS 
INTO HEALTHY BODIES 

Something ought to ’be done about 
it. So wc say. It is a favourite expres¬ 
sion ; but most of us leave it to some¬ 
one else to do something about it. 

Others, though they know they can¬ 
not remove mountains, at least start 
cutting a road round the mountain. 
The Y M C A, for instance, has been 
making some fine roads round the 
mountain of unemployment. One of 
these roads leads to London, and along 
it travel the boys brought from dis¬ 
tressed areas by the Ministry of Labour, 
there to be drafted into jobs not avail¬ 
able for them at home. 

Y M C A Hostels and Camps 

Many of these boys were miserable 
away from home in a strange city, and 
many more fell ill and had to be sent 
back. But now the Y M C A has opened 
a hostel where these boys may go instead 
of into private lodgings. They are 
together under leadership, with all the 
fun and interest of a well-equipped 
boy’s club, and they soon forget to 
bo homesick. One of these hostels is 
open, two more will open shortly, and 
others are due for next spring. 

As for the boys weakened by the home 
conditions in distressed areas, these the 
Y M C A lias made fit by weeks in camp 
with good food, plenty of exercise, and 
light work. • Several hundreds of boys 
of 16 and 17 have spent up to four 
weeks in the Y M C A camps at Sand¬ 
wich and Scarborough, and most of 
them put on about ten pounds during 
tiie time. Instead of the former wastage 
of having to send unfit boys back homo 
again, often to become uncmployablcs, 
the Scarborough camp has seen 90 
per cent of them grow fit in mind and 
body and pass on into industry, while 
the ’ Sandwich camp averages 95 pol¬ 
ecat successes. 

Boys Nursed To Fitness 

'flic Y M C A has even cooperated 
with the Ministry of Labour by training 
sonic of the lads, boarding them at 
association centres, and preparing them 
for vacancies in the hotel and catering 
trades, as assistant cooks or houseboys 
in private service, or even to be a 
farmer’s boy; for in Somerset and 
Yorkshire the Y M C A has farm hostels. 
More than fifty farms are usually on the 
waiting list wanting just such a boy, 
and those trained in hotel and catering 
work arc absorbed immediately, Had 
they not first been nursed to fitness by 
tiie Y M C A, however, many of them 
would not have been strong enough to 
have stood the work. 

Making Ready-For-Works 

But one cannot stop short at the j,G 
and 17-year-olds. Something ought to 
be done about tlic younger boys and the 
older lads and unemployed men. Yes, 
say the members of the Y M C A, wc will 
do it ourselves. The young boys front 
distressed areas, many of whom have 
never enjoyed a country holiday before, 
arc invited to camps in Northumber¬ 
land, Cumberland, Yorkshire, and South 
Wales. They cannot all go in holiday 
time, so teachers go with them and 
they have their lessons by the seaside, 
where they shout and play themselves 
happy and fit. 

'l iie Y M C A, witii its comradeship 
and invigorating ideas, has put new heart 
into many of flic unemployed being 
trained in the labour centres, and 
camps have been organised for more of 
them, where good fellowship, good food, 
good sport, and varied interests have 
transformed many uncmployablcs into 
ready-for-works. 
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THE PLUNDER PIT T. C. Bridges^ 


CHAPTER 19 

Jan Loses Heart 

had suddenly realised that lie was not 
alone. 

" Who’s there ? ” he asked. lie hardly 
knew his own voice, it was so hoarse. 

' " It be Jan, Mr Chad.” The. voice was 
hoarse as his own. " So they got you too,” 
he added bitterly. 

“ They got me all right,” Chad said. 
" My own silly fault for not locking my 
door. I woke with a blanket over my head. 
I don’t know what happened after that. 
When I came to I was here. Where are wo ? ” 

" I don’t rightly know," Jan answered, 
" but I knows who put me hole. It were 
that Torgan.” 

" Torgan, I But he left—ran away.” 

“ Her did that just to put us off scent, 
so to speak. I don’t reckon her ever went 
morc’n a few miles.” 

Chad tried to collect his scattered wits. 

” But how did he get into the house ? 
All the doors wore locked and the windows 
fastened.” 

" That’s what surely beats me, Mr Chad. 
Yet her were in all right." 

"You saw him ? ” 

” Be sure I saw him. It were this way, 
Mr Chad. Yesterday morning, before I 
went up to the cave, 1 fixed two boards in 
the passage by the cellar door so they’d 
creak if anyone trod oir them. It were not 
Torgan I were thinking of but Ben and Jake. 
I reckoned they might try to break in. I 
hadn’t been in bed an hour when I heard 
the creak, and up I got. I slipped on a pair 
of trousers and my old rubber-soled shoes 
and went down. Didn’t have no light even. 
Sure enough, there were Torgan.” 

” But how did you know if you had no 
light ? ’’ Chad asked. 

“ Ilcr had one, a little torch with a light 
no bigger’n a pencil. ITer were just opening 
the cellar door. Had a key all right.” 

” One he’d made himself, I suppose.” 

" Not a doubt. Her been fixing up this 
job for a long time. If I’d had sense I’d lia’ 
come back for you, but I were so afraid of 
missing him, and so sure as I could tackle 
him myself, tiiat I only waited till he were 
inside the cellar before I went after him. 
He’d closed the door, but I’d greased the 
hinges and knew her wouldn’t squeak, so I 
gave him lime to go below, and followed. 

“ There he was with his torch, stooping 
over a flagstone in the floor. He did some¬ 
thing—I couldn’t see what, but I reckon lie 
were shifting a spring or something. Part 
of the wall swung back just like that door 
Miss Wanda found into the secret cellar— 
only this were in the left-hand wall. Then 
Torgan stood up, went right across, and 
walked through the opening. 

" I gave him plenty of time before I 
followed. I were a bit excited for I reckoned 
he’d found the way down to this hero 
Plunder Pit, as Miss Wanda called it; but 
I went quiet as a mouse, and I could see his 
light a-bobbing along a good bit ahead. 
The passage were cut in solid rock.” 

" Didn’t you have a stick or anything ? ” 
Chad asked. 

" Aye, I had kitchen poker,” said Jan, 
and went on: “Passage curved and his 
light went out of my sight round the 
curve, but I could still see the glow of it. 
What I didn’t see was that the floor were 
wet with drip from the roof. Next thing I 
knowed I wore slipping. Couldn’t hold my 
feet nohow and come down with a crack 
that nigh scattered my brains. 

" Before I could get my senses again the 
fellow were on me. Ilis hands be like iron. 
I never knowed he were that strong. He 
nigh choked me before lie let go. Then be 
turned the light; on me. 

” ' I thought it was you, Otter,' he said, 
speaking quiet as you like, but there were 
a glitter in his eyes as fair scared me. Then 
lie rolled me over, put his knees in the small 
of my back, and tied my wrists with a length 
of cord. He jerked me to my feet and 
dragged me along. I couldn’t say how far 
we came for T were fair dazed with the 
tumble and the scragging he give me. All t 
know is we come out in a wide place, and 
there he dumped me down, tied my ankles-, 
and went back up the slope. A few minutes 
later he come by again and went on past me.” 

” Then the odds are wc are actually 
quite close to the Plunder Pit," Cluul said. 
He lowered His voice to a whisper. ” Got 
a knife, Jan ? ” 

” No, Mr Chad, and if I had I couldn’t 
reach mi.” 

" I know, but I thought I might.” 

" Baint no way of getting loose far as I 
can see,” said Jan bitterly. ” And mean¬ 
time that nasty thief will get away with all 
the stuff.” 


” Our only hope is if Majqr Garnett should 
come after us,” Chad answered. 

" Baint likely. Her sleeps like dead. 
Anyways, Her wouldn't know which way to 
come, for I’ll lay Torgan have shut both them 
doors." 

“ Then unless lie comes back and lets 
us loose——” began Chad, and stopped 
abruptly, for the picture conjured up was 
too ugly for words. 

Jan went on. ". You means us be left here 
till we starves.” 

." Shut up, Jan," Chad said sharply. 
" Clive will get in from the cave.” 

" Like as not, Mr Clive be trapped like 
you and me,” said Jan, who for once seemed 
to have lost all his usual cheer. 

" They haven’t brought him here, any¬ 
how," Chad answered. 

Jan did not answer, and Chad lay still, 
thinking hard. Presently lie spoke again. 

" I can’t imagine how Torgan got into the 
house. The doors were bolted as well as 
locked, so false keys wouldn't help him.” 

” Broke a window most like,” Jan sug¬ 
gested. 

Chad spoke again, 

" The fact that they came in through 
the cellar seems to show that they mean to 
go out again the same way. In that case 
Torgan will have to come past us again.”. 

" Won’t be no use asking him to let us 
loose," Jan said. - 

" Hush ! ” Chad told him quickly, 
" Listen I What's going on ? ’’ From some¬ 
where in the distance came a sharp snapping 
sound which echoed dimly down the dark 
rock passage. 

CHAPTER 20 

Wanda Wakes 

and a ought to have slept as soundly 
as Chad after all the hard work she 
had done that day, yet when she got into 
bed she could only doze. She kept on 
thinking of all that had happened and 
wondering what they would find in Hie cave 
next morning. , 

Again and again site tried to put it all 
out of her mind and get to sleep, but it was 
no use.' She would doze off only to wake 
again a few minutes iater. 

The rain had stopped, there was no 
wind, the night was utterly still. If it had 
not been so quiet the odds are that Wanda 
would never have heard the very faint 
sound of a door near by being opened. 
Tin's in itself was nothing to worry about, 
but something made her sit up and listen. 
Presently she heard something else. The 
boards in the passage creaked as though 
under a heavy weight. - 

Wanda slipped out of bed. As it was her 
habit to sleep with the blinds up and the 
windows wide open it was not quite dark. 
There was light enough to see her way to 
the door without lighting a candle. She 
turned the handle, and got a shock when 
she found that the door would not open. 
The key was inside so it was not locked, but 
even when she put her weight against it 
she could not move it. 

She was badly frightened and her first 
impulse was to call for help, but a moment’s 
thought convinced her that this would be 
foolish. If any intruders were inside the 
house it would put them on their guard. 
She examined the door and found that it 
was fixed by means of a wooden wedge 
jammed under it from outside. 

Wanda’s hobby was chip-carving. She 
drew the blinds, lit a candle, found a 
mallet and chisel, and, muffling the chisel 
with a handkerchief, managed to push the 
wedge out. She slipped on a dressing- 
gown and peeped out. All seemed quiet. 

She stole across to Chad’s room and 
knocked twice. No answer, so she opened 
the door and went in. The room was 
empty, the bed was in confusion, the clothes 
pulled off on the floor. Chad’s slippers lay 
by the bedside, liis dressing-gown hung on 
a peg. 

If Wanda had been frightened before, 
now she was terrified, for it was clear to 
her that something had happened to Chad. 
She was so panic-stricken she coukl hardly 
think what to do. But that did not last 
long. She pulled herself together and 
went straight to Clive’s room. 

The first thing she saw was that his door 
too was wedged just as hers had been. 
She did not waste a moment in snatching 
out the wedge, and went straight in. 

“ Clive ! ” she said urgently. Clive was 
sound asleep. She shook him awake. 
“ Clive, Chad’s gone. Someone’s taken him 
away. Get up—quick ! ” 

Clive stared at her for a moment with 
wide eyes. “ Chad gone 1 Where ? " 
Continued on the next page 


FULL MARKS 
FOR FLAVOUR 

Supposing you saw an ad¬ 
vertisement ‘Boys and girls 
wanted to taste choco¬ 
late,’ wouldn’t you rush 
to apply for the job ? You 
may think that such a job 
sounds too good to be true, 
but it isn’t. There actually 
arc chocolate tasters and 
whom do you think they work for ? Cadburys of course ! 
It isn’t just enough to like chocolate though to qualify 
you. to be a chocolate taster. You have to have a palate 
so sensitive that it notices the tiniest difference between 
one piece of chocolate and another. You can always be 
certain when you buy Cadbury’s Chocolate that it will 
have exactly the same delicious flavour that you’re ex¬ 
pecting. Because the chocolate tasters at Bournville regu¬ 
larly test the chocolates made and so only those that are 
exactly right go into the shops. 

Then new flavours. All the time experts are trying com¬ 
binations of creamy milk, velvety chocolate, sugar, fruit 
juice—everything that tastes nice. Every now and then 
they cry: ‘Hurrah ! that’ll make their mouths water ! ’ So 
out go samples of the new chocolate to people all over 
the country to be tasted. Every taster is given a form on 
which to put down the marks that he gives each choco¬ 
late. ‘Top marks’ is 4, meaning ‘Excellent.’ When Cad¬ 
burys see that a chocolate has been given full marks for 
flavour by people in every part of 
England they include it in their 
assortments. In this way Cadburys 
know before they send any choco¬ 
lates out that everyone will agree 
that they’re delicious. 
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Continued from page 13 

" Oh, how <lo I know ? .They’ve taken 
him away, I tell you. Do get up.” 

Clive was awake now. lie came out of 
bed like a rocket. lie thrust his feet into 
slippers and rushed into Chad’s room. 
Wanda followed with the candle. One 
look was enough. 

" It’s Jake and Ben. They’ve got in 
somehow.’’ lie snatched the candle and 
leaped down the stairs. Wanda followed. 
There was no sign of anyone about and 
tlie house was silent as a grave. The 
first thing Clive did was to try the cellar, 
floor. It was locked, but as he turned 
away he stopped short. 

” Cook at those marks,” he said, pointing 
' to footmarks on the floor. ” Mud,” he 
added, " and hardly dry yet. Someone’s 
been in from outside." He went, swiftly 
to the front door. " Ilulloa ! ” he said 
sharply. ” The bolts are drawn.” 

“They were closed when I came.up,” 
Wanda answered. 

" Someone’s been in this way,” Clive 
said. " Yes, look at the marks. Big feet, 
Jake’s, I’m pretty sure. Wanda, I’m going 
out to see. You wait here.” > 

Though it was not raining the sky was 
still cloudy and it was pretty dark, but 
there was light enough for Clive to find 
his way down the drive. Just outside the 
gate he caught a glimpse of some dark 
mass; It was a car with lights out. He 
crept up and cautiously examined it. The 
car was a Buick and Clive recognised it 
at once. He felt the radiator, which was 
still hot. Then lie hurried back to the house. 

“ Torgan’s car is at the gate,” he told 
Wanda. 

She stared. Torgan ! But lie went away.” 

“ Just a blind. He’s back, and I expect 
lie has lien and Jake with him. They’ve 
collared Chad of course, but I’m hanged 
if I know where they've taken him. Wanda, 
wo must get Jan and Major Garnett.” 

"I’ll go for Jan,” Wanda said quickly. 

" You wake up Major Garnett. But don’t 
make a noise. .We don’t want Dad. He 
couldn’t help and lie'll only worry.” 

She ran upstairs and Clive followed. 

A couple of minutes later they met 
again on the landing. " 

“ Jail’s gone,” Wanda whispered, " and • 
Rachel doesn’t know where.” 

“ Garnett’s gone too,” Clive told her. 

Continued in the last column 


Jacko Left High and Dry 


J acko was having a lovely week with 
Chimp at the sea. They spent 
most of the time on the water. 

As Jacko helped Chimp to push the 
boat off he sighed. 

“ I wish the holidays would last for 
ever,” he said. 

The sea was blue and as smooth as a 
millpond, and they found a tiny harbour 
surrounded by rocks into which their 


at the walls of ropk all round them- 
" Why, wo shan’t be able to get the 
boat out! ’’ 

He was right; it was wedged quite 
firmly between the rocks. 

" The only thing we can do is to go 
home and wait till the tide comes up 
and floats it again,” said Jacko. 

It certainly was, and that was what 
they decided to do. 



“ What on earth has happened ? ” cried Chimp 


boat fitted,so well that there was no 
need to tie it up.- • 

Let's have a read first,” said Chimp, 
who wanted to finish an exciting story. 
“ We can go fishing after tea.” 

Jacko hail a book too, and they were 
so absorbed in their books that they 
didn’t notice when the water stopped 
lapping against'the boat. 

The tide was going out swiftly. At 
first, the boat had sunk between the 
rocks.; soon it was.left high and dry, 
with tlie Water several feet beneath, 

’ “I What on earth’ has happened ? ” 
cried Chiinp, starting up aqd staring 


It wasn’t easy to climb up the slippery 
wall and cross half a mile oE rocks 
covered with slimy seaweed. 

But it was worse still when they 

■ came back, some hours later, for it was 
hardly light. Jacko and Chimp, carrying 

■ lanterns, led the way, followed by the 
indignant owner of the boat, lie was 
in a' nice state about his boat and 
grumbled all the way. 

After a lot of trouble they found the 
, boat, and before long bad it safely back 
in'The little harbour. . 

■. Unfortunately they found Father 
Jacko waiting for them ! . 


Wanda’s lips quivered. This was too 
much, and for a moment she could not 
even speak. Clive took charge. Clive 
was a hit jumpy and excitable, but when it 
came to tlie pinch lie showed the good 
stuff that was in him. 

They must bo in the cellar. Those 
chaps wouldn’t have bothered to break in 
here like this and collar Chad and Jan unless 
they had to get something out of the cellar.” 

. ” But there's nothing there,” . Wanda 
argued. 

” There must be,” Clive insisted, “ They’ve 
found something which you don’t know 
about. Where’s the key ? ” 

Wanda ran to the kitchen and got the 
key out of a drawer. She put it into the 
lock and turned it. Then she tried the 
door. It would not open. Clive tried but 
could not move it. 

"Fastened froiii inside,” he said ; "prob¬ 
ably wedged just as your bedroom door 
was. Wanda, this makes’ it a llat certainty 
that they’re down there somewhere.” 

Wanda hit her lip. She wanted dread¬ 
fully to cry but knew she mustn’t. Then 
Rachel was beside her. 

“ My dear lamb,” she said softly. For a 
moment Wanda hid her face on Rachel's 
shoulder, then she was herself again and 
quickly explained what had happened. 

" Clive’s right,” she ended. ” They 
must be in there somewhere, and, oh, 
Rachel, I don’t know what wc can do. 
There’s no one to help.” 

“ There’s you anil me,” said Clive stoutly, 
" and Rachel. See here, Wanda, what 
about screwing up this cellar door ? Then 
they can’t get out.” 

" But they’ve got Chad and Jan and 
Major .Garnett. They .must have them 
down there somewhere, as you say. And 
think what they might do to them if they 
can’t get out. Besides, they can get out. 
Three big men like that—they can break 
the door down and we can’t stop them.” 

" Miss Wanda’s right, Mr Clive,” Rachel 
said. " Wc must get help.” 

." We’ve no telephone. There’s no one 
near enough to call in time,” Clive answered. 
“ Seems to me the best thing we can do is 
to, go round to the cave and get in that 
way. The plank is there and the passage 
is open. If wc can find Jan and Chad and 
Major Garnett, and turn them loose, wc ought 
to he able to settle those three robbers.” 

; ■ TO HE CONTINUKD 
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ALL ABOUT THE ELEPHA/VT WITH 
THE mUWK FULL OF SURPRISES 

-6tyT£/\N do & ft UN-HOFF 

The delightful adventures ill pictures and story of the quaintest, most engaging 
little elephant that ever was seen in print. When Babar became King of the 
Elephant country he married a lovely lady elephant. Her name was .Celeste and 
they went for a honeymoon.in a balloon. What adventures they met with! 
They were wrecked on a Desert Island and then . . . well, you will all 

of you want to see what happens to Babar. lie’s to be found 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Beheading 

J’M far from dull,-although I’m 
plain. 

Behead me and a famous king - 
Conceived by Shakespeare doth 
remain. 

A further chop to light will bring 
A part of you—a vital thing. 

Answer next week 

This Week in Nature 
'I'iie shrill song of the coal-tit 
ends. This bird does not 
migrate, and seems to be little 
affected by very cold weather, 
being found in northern Scotland 
during mid-winter. Its nest of 
fine moss, grass, hair, and wool is 
found in various places, such as a 
hole in the wall or bank and even in 
the deserted hole of a rat or mouse. 

When the young are hatched the 
parent birds are continually going 
to and from the nest with cater¬ 
pillars. When on the nest themother 
bird hisses somewhat like a snake 
when disturbed or alarmed. 


Ici on Parle Franfais 


One Way Into the Wood 



Le chevroieuille La chaiimiAre Le chaums 
honeysuckle collage thatch 

Quelle charmante chaumiere i 
Le toit est reconvert de chaume, 
ct le cbevrefeuille grimpe le long 
des units. 

IVhal a charming collage ! The 
too/ is covered with thatch, and 
honeysuckle is climbing up the 
walls. 

Tough 

Tack, who was spending the day 
** with his aunt, struggled man¬ 
fully with the meat on his plate. 

I “ Shall I cut your meat for 
you ? ” queried Auntie. 

“ No, thank you, Auntie,” re¬ 
plied Jack. “ We often have it as 
tough as this at home.” 

So it Does 

w» at letter in the ABC 

Can make a cat taik easily ? 
The letter H can soon do that,' 
Because, you see, it makes cal chat. 

The Tent in Wet Weather 

Jr is most important in wet 
weather to resist tire tempta¬ 
tion to touch the sides of the tent. 
If we do so a serious leakage will 
start at the place that is touched. 
No matter how soaked the canvas 
may be, almost any tent, if in good 
order, will keep out the rain if it 
is not touched. Boxes or other 
objects touching the tent will iiave 


'J'iif four children in the corners set out to reach the wood in the 
centre, but only one was able to do so, the other three finding 
that their paths were barred. See if you can find the way taken by 
the successful traveller. - - 


the same disastrous effect, causing 
the water to stream down in a most 
disconcerting manner. 

If the water comes in take 
a small flat piece of wood and hold 
it well'above the leakage, so that 
its edge is close against the 
material. Then run it right down 
to the lower edge of the tent, and 
the water will drain away down the 
whole length'of the canvas instead 
of coming in at one point. 

A Mystery 

J am a letter and a word ; 

1 am a tree and a Christian 
name; 

And should you me in pieces cut, 
Yourself and act would he the same. 
Weigh this with care, and then, 
no doubt, 

You’ll find Us simple meaning out. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in tire 
South-West, Saturn is in the 
South-East, 


Transposition 

A playful animal when young, 
if rightly you transpose 
Will form a portion of our food, 

As everybody knows. 

Answer next week 

The Willow To the Wagtail 
A2 




ijHinmni iiiiiiu i jum I. Mars is in the 
ffi PTM iM East. The pic- 
-ffii&SLssJussSfca t ure show? die 

Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7.30 aim. on Wednesday, 
August 5. 


mil Venus and 
Mercury are in 

the West soon cmd the Willow to the Wagtail, 
after sunset. In “ ft seems so strange to see 
tlie morning Anyone who wags his tail 
So everlastingly.” 

The Wagtail said, “ If you'd a tail 
You’d wag it just like ine." 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks awoiii’ the dues below. Answer next week 

Reading Across. 1. Worthy of notice. 7. A kind of woollen yarn. 13. Easy 
of access. 14. Methodical arrangement. Iff. A big plant. 17. Males. 18. One 
who practises tumbling. 20. Every one. 21. Every one considered individually. 
23. To grant to another for temporary use. 25, Some known tact from which other 
tacts may be deduced. 27. An age. 29. Meshed instrument used tor separating 
line from coarse particles. 31. Whatever is prepared for use or wear. 33. The top 
of I lie head. 35. Scottish term for a sloping hank. 37. A state of equality. 
39. Very useful mineral. 42. Fuel for cars. 43. A four-winged insect. 


Jumbled Waters 

Jf properly re-arranged the -letters 
of eacli of tlie following words 
or phrases spell tlie 'name of a 
stretch of water. 

NO GOAL 
KALE . 

MASTER 


LOOP 
A CONE 
A CLAN 

A nswer next week 
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Reading Down. 1. A wanderer. 2. To open {poetical term). 3. A doctrine 
maintained as true. 4. indefinite article. 6. A Scottish lake. 0. To stray. 7 Made 
by a spider. 8. Spoken, not written. D. Saint.* 10. Commerce. 11. Snakelike 
fish. la. '1 o dirt. 15. An opening into a house. 18. Perfection. 19. An examination. 
2?. Tool used lor boring holes. 24. Brother’s daughter. 26. A land measure. 
27. before. £8. A monkey. 30. A phial. 32. Same as 29 across. 34. Priestly 
Vestment. ?5. 1'lie Chief Scout.* 38. Denotes contiguity. 33. Virginia.* 40 Old 
Tc.lament.* 41. French for the. 


A Stranger 

gOMFDODY is coming, 

Calls tlie shivering breeze ; 
Somebody is coming, 

Grumble forth tlie trees. 
Somebody is coming, 

Whispers every flower; 

And lie comes—a timid 
Little summer shower. 

Escaped 

'JTif.rf: was a noisy clatter as the 
young man, baggage and all, 
crashed 011 the station platform. 

“ Was lie trying to caicii that 
train ? ” asked a passer-by. 

“Yes,” replied another, “but 
it got away.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Puzzle. In four and a 
half years time, when John Smith is 
49f. Mis son will then be 1 G1. 

Curtailment. Patent, paten, pate, 
Pat, pa. ' ' 

Rebus. Warmth. 
Transposition. Spot, post, top, pot. 


Flic-Minutc Story 

Sam’s Show 

D ick paused for a breather 
in iris work on Sam’s 
rough coat and watched Iris 
sister briskly rubbing up tlie 
shabby bridle. 

“ Well,” lie chuckled, 
Dad’s going to have the 
surprise of, his life, if Sam 
behaves.” 

Daisy spared a hand to pat 
Sam’s glossy neck. " I expect 
lie will do his best,” she said. 
” l ie has been very good when 
you have practised him.” 

The boy went on with his 
grooming of Sam’s coat. 

“So lie has,” lie agreed; 
“and if lie doesn’t got any 
luck we’re not going to blame 
liinr. , lie won’t trouble,' of 
course. How Dad would have 
laughed at our idea ! Major 
Browne is a sport to have 
kept-quiet about it.” 

Major Browne certainly was 
a sport. It his eyes liad a 
twinkle for tlie rough little 
pony who drew the cart that 
supplied him with vegetables 
twice a week, lie. was most 
encouraging when Dick pre¬ 
sently rode up on Sam for the 
first of the children’s pony 
races in the local show. 

“ V.ou have made him look 
smart ! I should hardly have 
known him for the same 
pony,” praised the Major. 
" I only hope lie will repay* 
y r ou by doing his bit.” 

It was an exciting race. Mr 
Hall, the father of Dick and 
Daisy, who had not . the 
■slightest notion that his pony 
liad mysteriously disappeared 
from tlie little meadow where 
it grazed when not at work, 
strolled into the show'ground 
on His . way back from the 
town market. How he stared 
when lie suddenly saw Sam 
careering along amid cheers, 
with Dick astride . him, and 
well in front of all the other 
competitors. And there was 
Daisy clapping and cheering 
like mad as Sam got in first. 

“ Ha, ha ! Come along, Mr. 
Hall ! ” cried the Major, who 
was judging the races. “ I 
hope you saw Sam’s spanking 
pace. He has just won five 
guineas to buy himself new 
harness and paint for his cart, 
so I’m sure you will forgive 
him for having kept his entry 
a secret. Your boy and girl 
were so keen he should try* 
his luck,” he added. 

Mr Hall beamed on every¬ 
body. ITc liad been trying 
hard for a very long time to 
afford the now outfit. 

" He got it for himself 
and for me too,” lie said, 
patting Sam approvingly. " I 
shouldn't have had the check 
to put such a scrubby-looking 
little chap in the races, but 
upon my word he looks quite 
a dandy today ! ” 

“ Thanks to Dick and 
Daisy! ” cried tlie Major 
heartily, as he shook hands in 
congratulation all round. 


SCTOCILB0Y3 
DAY- 



(and Schoolgirls, too!) 

BROOKLANDS 

BANK HOLIDAY 

AUGUST 3rd 

© 

Boys and Girls (under 14) 

faccompanUd by ac ] m j tf . ec | FREE 
O 

INTERNATIONAL RACE MEETING. 

Kvents include; 

GREAT HANDICAP MATCH RACE 
Mr. John Cofib (12 cyl. Sunbeam) versus 
Mr. Oliver Bertram (Barnato-Ilassan Special) 
The LOCKS ICING TROPHY HANDICAP 

and full programme of 

LONG, SHORT & MOUNTAIN HANDICAPS 
FIRST RACE - * 1 P.M. 
ADMISSION (Public Enclosure) 3,'G, incl. T'lt. 
Boys and Girl.* under 14 acrompjinu'd U.v adult 
admit led Fit Hit. 

Oars to Course 10/-, or Car Park 2/6 
Covered Stands. Catering at, popular priors. 



TIE fllilHI CROWD & NO CROWDING 



Model RAILWAYS— 
Model AEROPLANES — 
Stamp Collecting 

Hobbles, Sport, Adventure—all the things 
the boy of today is keen about, are dealt 
with week by week in THE MODERN 
BOY. Every issue is brimful of thrilling 
stories, articles, and fascinating facts. Read 
it regularly and you’ll enjoy every word of it. 

The MODERN BOY 

[Every Saturday - - 25cl» 


SMALL COST-GREAT BENEFIT 

17,000 boys and girls will be given a day’s 
excursion to thesoa or countryside this summer 
at a cost of 2/- each —if funds permit. The 
benefits arc great—the cost is small. 

* PLEASE COME TO OUR AID * 

Send a contribution to-day to the Rev. Percy Inc son, 

EAST ElWI> MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial ltd., Stepney, E.l 


Post your[^/entry 
forthe 3 r - d H-P 



PAINTING COMPETITION 

now! 



Don’t be late, children I You 
mustn't mi$3 your chance of 
winning or.e of these prizes 
in the third H.P. Competition 
Prizes ; 1st £20 : 2nd £10 : 3rd £5 t 
5 Prizos of £1; 10 of 10/- : 20 ol 5/« 
Also 1,000 Consolation Awards. 
ENTRIES KC3T BE POSTED NOT 
LATER THAN AUGUST 10th. 

H.P. SAUCE WORKS 
(DepM9).I3ox 25 s,Aston Cross, 
Birmingham 6. 


1 he f-hihlien s IsoMspapor Is printed In (ireat .Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd. The Floetwav House T’arrinffdon Street I midon CJ 4 Advertisement, oitices • Tim 

ftli'ror Jxmoiitlw * I t^eana bcVb 1 ■ t i ned ‘f * A mm n iVj ! 1 i Ma 0 IJ, 1 lte, ' 1 T. ,t as Scrtoiid-Class .Matter, January 15, 1029, at, the Post Office, Boston, M ass. ’?Subscription Kates everywhere : 11s a year ; 

in six months. It can also he obtained fiom the bolt Agents fot Australia and JScw Zealand : Messrs Gordon <fcdutch, Ltd. ; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. ' 
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